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i icons made a remarkable record for Theodore Lemire, Lum. 
7. berman of Westheld, Mass. He travels 90 miles to work... he 
~~ recently won $9 proving his Plymouth gets 24 miles to a gallon! 








This Year the Greatest Plymouth ever built 
is setting New Records for Over-all Economy! 


LAB ROADS’’...lumber country 
trails... Berkshire mountain 
grades...that’s where lumber camp 
owner Lemire does his driving. 
“I wouldn’t haveany car but Plym- 
outh,”’ he says. “I’ve had five of them 
.. put about 30,000 miles of the 
toughest driving on each. And I’ve 
spent little or nothing on upkeep!”’ 
THERE’S MORE in Plymouth 
this year! It has important new re- 
liability features. It’s the biggest, the 
roomiest of “‘All Three.” 


For your comfort, airplane-type 


shock-absorbers...scientific sound- 
proofing...rubber body mountings! 

For your protection, an all-steel 
body...double-action hydraulic 
brakes...a new Safety Interior! 

Owners report 18 to 24 miles per 
gallon of gas...amazingly low oil con- 
sumption and upkeep! 

Drive‘‘All Three” low-priced cars. 
Compare performance, prices and 
value! Go see Plymouth...it’s the car 
that stands up best.— PLYMOUTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPO- 
RATION, Detroit, Michigan. 




















“‘ALL THREE” ARE PRICED ABOUT THE SAME 


PLYMOUTH is priced with the lowest...and offers you 
very convenient terms. The Commercial Credit Com- 
pany has made available—through all De Soto, Chrys- 
ler and Dodge dealers—terms which you will find fit 
your budget...and make it exceptionally easy to pur- 
chase a new Plymouth today. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR—Colum- 
bia network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 p. m., E.D.S.T. 
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A MAGAZINE FOR SOUTHERN 
FARMS AND HOMES = MORE 
THAN 900,000 SUBSCRIBERS 
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AJ uly Talk With Readers 


O YOU remember our charming cover last 

September, “The First Day at School,” 
showing those two adorable little tots, brother 
and sister, starting off each with a First Reader 
in hand? The same artist has done “The First 
Melon” as this month’s cover. .... Accompanying 
Mr. Nunn’s article on page 6 should be an extra 
paragraph emphasizing the importance of neat- 
ness and cleanliness in personal appearance in 
selling fruits and vegetables. We can well strive 
for and boast of products direct from field to 
market, but in personal matters let it be, “After 
the field, freshen for market.” .... That cro- 
quet, picture on page 16 was made at the ances- 
tral Yarbrough home near Ashville, Ala. Well 
over a hundred years old, the house and farm 
are still in the family. 


@® The point of view may not always be the 
same but everywhere you go Georgia, Alabama, 
and Florida farmers are talking more livestock. 
Dr. Butler is, we believe, eternally right in what 
he says on page 14, “More Livestock Is Certain.” 
.. . At Auburn recently the Alabama Exten- 
sion Service launched an educational program 
with the goal, “Alabama should at least produce 
sufficient livestock and livestock products for sup- 
plying the needs of the state.” ....E. L. Turner, 
Calhoun County, Ala., has worked out a land- 
lord-tenant system for adding dairying to cotton 
that looks thoroughly practical in that section. 
He furnishes land and buildings, one-third inter- 
est 1n cows and one-third of feed; tenant fur- 
nishes two-thirds interest in cows, labor, grows 
all feed possible on farm, and pays two-thirds 
cost of purchased feed; milk is valued wholesale, 
with one-third to owner, two-thirds to tenant. 
More about this later... . . Having contributed 
to last month’s beef cattle symposium, Georgia’s 
extension beef cattle specialist writes: “In 1920 
The Progressive Farmer offered a gold medal to 
the 4-H club boy producing the highest yield of 
corn per acre in Georgia. I prize this medal 
very highly—it was presented to none other than 
R. E. Davis, then a 4-H club boy of Troup Coun- 
ty, Ga., by W. C. Lassetter. Since that time The 
Progressive Farmer has been my ideal.” 


@ Among this month’s Homeé Department 
contributors well known to Alabama and Geor- 
gia families are Dr. C. C. McLean, Birmingham 
baby specialist, Miss Susan Mathews, food 
specialist Georgia Extension Service, and Miss 
Gladys McCain, for ten years home agent in Jef- 
ferson County, Ala..... Landlord-tenant rela- 





tions, farm tenancy, and tenant inquiries for in- 
formation on government aid to land ownership 
continue to bring in more unsolicited letters than 
any other subject. See page 10... . “Bill” 
Firor’s figures (page 8) will make arhazingly 
real what it means to be a “tenant to debt.” By 
the way, what is a fair price for chopping when 
cotton is worth 13 cents? 


@ We appreciate the enthusiasm with which so 
many readers received last month’s appeal for a 
crusade against war; also the appreciation of last 
month’s editorial, “Increasing Profits by Cutting 
Costs.” As one thoughtful farmer writes us: “I 
find it hard everywhere I go to get across to farm 
folks the idea that higher prices are not the only 
means of increasing profits.” ... A letter from 
P. H. Mangum on terrace outfits reminds 
us that one national farm magazine pats itself 
on the back for having printed an article about 
the Mangum terrace as early as 1919—whereas 
The Progressive Farmer began boosting the 
Mangum terrace as early as 1887. Col. Polk and 
Mr. Mangum were personal friends and The Pro- 
gressive Farmer was encouraging Mr. Mangum 
a generation before his great service to Southern 
agriculture won universal recognition. . . . 

We're reminded also that M. L. Nichols, long 
agricultural engineer of the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station and who has probably done more 
than any other man to adapt the original broad- 
base terrace idea to modern farming, was one of 
those signally honored last month by Clemson 
College, §.C..... Congratulations are in order 
to Engineer Nichols and to all of these leaders 
from Georgia, Alabama, and Florida for the 
Doctor of Science degree conferred upon them 
at the Clemson celebration: Harry L. Brown, Paul 
W. Chapman, C. A. Cobb, J. A. Evans, W. D. 
Moore, H. P. Stuckey, M. J. Funchess, E. W. 
Garris, H. H. Hume, Wm. D. Moore, and Wil- 
mon Newell. . . . . Since it is 350 years next 
month since the birth of Virginia Dare, the first 
child of English-speaking parents ever born in 
America, next month’s Progressive Farmer 
will join North Carolina in properly celebrating 
the occasion. Our cover page will reproduce the 
world-famous painting, “The Boyhood of Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” and our story will portray the 
last known day in the life of the colony before 
the curtain rang down on one of history’s great- 
gst mysteries... . . Finally, having watched 
a machine electrocuting flies on the Baker 
dairy farm near Calera, Ala., we conclude 
by observing again, “Wonders never cease.” 












FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES 
7 1, SAVE YOU MONEY 





the tires can be taken off one machine and put on another. You need only a few sets of tires to put all your 
farm implements on Ground Grip Tires. 
YOU SAVE in buying NOW as tire prices are advancing. The price of crude rubber has gone up 


110% and cotton more than 25% during the past two years. Call on your nearest Firestone Implement 
Dealer — Tire Dealer or Auto Supply and Service Store today. 





YOU SAVE in fuel costs. Tests made by leading agricultural 
= prove that Firestone Ground Grip Tires save up to 25% 
in fuel. 

YOU SAVE in time. Ground Grip Tires enable you to drive 
your tractor faster with greater comfort and efficiency. You save up 
to 25% in time. 

YOU SAVE by reducing breakage and repairs. Ground Grip 
Tires cushion tractors and farm implements reducing jolts and jars. 
YOU SAVE by doing better work. Ground Grip Tires will not 
pack the soil and do not injure plants. . 

YOU SAVE with Firestone Patented Construction Features. 

Gum-Dipping saturates and coats every cotton fiber in every cord 
in every ply, counteracting internal friction and heat and providing 
the extra strength necessary to stand the tremendous stresses and 
strains of traction pulling. The patented construction of Two 
Extra Layers of Gum-Dipped Cords under the Tread binds the 
tread and cord body into one inseparable unit. The patented 
tread design with deep cut, rugged bars is self-cleaning, 

providing greatest traction and drawbar pull. 

YOU SAVE with the Firestone Cut-Down and Change-Over 

Wheel Program. By this plan your present implement wheels can 

be cut down and flat steel rims of uniform diameter welded to the 

ends of the spokes. Then by use of Firestone demountable rims 




















Come in, examine a cross-section cut from a 


DON’T RISK YOUR LIFE 
ON THIN WORN TIRES 


Protect yourself and your family from the 
danger of driving on thin worn tires which 
may cause a serious accident. 


DO YOU KNOW 


THAT last year highway accidents cost the 
lives of more than 38,000 men, women and 


children? 

THAT a million more were injured? 
THAT more than 40,000 of these deaths 
and injuries were caused directly -by 


punctures, blowouts and skidding due to 
unsafe tires? 












Section of smooth worn Section of new Firestone 
tire which is more Tire. Note protection 
susceptible to punc- against skidding, 
tures, blowouts and punctures and 
skidding. 


blowouts, 














Firestone Standard Tire. See for yourself how 
much extra value you get in the deep-cut, 
non-skid tread. You will agree that never 
before have you seen so much quality, so 
much built-in mileage and so much safety 
at so little cost. The Firestone Standard 


Tire is made safer from blowouts with 
the Firestone patented process of 
Gum-Dipping. The wider, flatter 
tread with more rubber on the road 
gives longer mileage and greater 
protection against skidding. 
Firestone can give you all these 
extra values because Firestone 
Standard Tires are built in such large 
quantities that great savings are made 
in production. 


Don’t drive another day on thin worn —, 







Firestone 
STANDARD 


4.40-21..]/$8.15 
4.50-21..] 9.05 
4.75-19..] 9.55 
5.00-19,.]10.30 
5.25-18..]11.40 
5.50-17.. 12.50 
6.25-16. .115 .65 


Others Proportionately Low 


























WW. HE FARMER’S CHOICE 





Yror RURAL HIGHWAYS 


tires that are dangerous and may cause an accident. Join the Firestone Save 
A Life Campaign today by equipping your car with Firestone Standard Tires 


JOIN THE FIRESTONE 


—First Grade Quality at Low Cost. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
featuring Margaret Speaks, 
Monday evenings over Nation- 
wide N. B. C. Red Network 


SEAT COVERS 


Available in cool 
fiber and attrac- 
tivenew materials 





FIRESTONE 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


BRAKE LINING 


Special construction 
eliminates fading and 
chatter. Gives longer 


BATTERIES 


Power and depend- 









GIVE YOU 
GREATEST VALUE 
FOR YOUR MONEY 








ability. Longer life, 
4 a, 





|e 
AUTO RADIOS 


Firestone Stewart- 

arner with 6 1- 
Metal tubes, Sound 
Diffusion, 8” dynamic 
speaker. Dash mount- 
ings for all cars. 





service. For cars, 
trucks, buses. 


iS A 
GARDEN HOSE 


Durable, weather 


Firestone 
aR #§ 


resistin -rubber 
hose. Will not kink. 
Gives long; depend- 
able service. 
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Copyright 1937, Firestone 








Stumps vs. Saplings 
Our July farm sermon 
By J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


RIVING 
through Illinois 

and Indiana recent- 
ly I was impressed 
by the hundreds of 
woodlots, remnants 
of the mighty forest 
of other days. The 
thing that impressed me most about 
these forest survivals was this—there 
are many times more stumps than 
saplings. All of which means that 
in another 25 years these patches of 
forest will probably be obliterated. 
With the government planning bil- 
lion-dollar attempts to re-tree our de- 
nuded and eroded watersheds, the 
average landowner is still making a 
display of stumps rather than of sap- 
lings. 
In the Black Forest in Germany, I 
saw forests from which trees have 
been harvested for a thousand years. 
Whenever a tree owner gets permis- 
sion to cut a tree, he must take out 
_the stump and set two or three sap- 
lings in the vacant place. Some day 
we may wake up and take more in- 
terest in young trees than in stumps. 





@ As I watched these woodlots 
whisk past, I thought of the human 
heart. I thought of the blackened 
stumps which we allow to stand dead 
and dreary in our minds—the stumps 
of broken hopes, the snags of un- 
pleasant memories, the unkind ac- 
tions of others toward us, which we 
have allowed to kill the spirit of 
youth in our souls. 

Each new friendship, every fresh 
thought, a new way of doing old 
things, a new prayer of thanksgiving 
to God, acquaintance with little chil- 
dren—each of these and many more 
will help to keep alive in us the 
things that grow. 

An old woodsman in the Pacific 
Northwest lived a rather dangerous 
and unsatisfactory life. Things were 
not always to his liking. He had a 
habit of attending church when the 
opportunity offered. Asked by one 
of his axe-and-saw companions why 
he took the trouble of going to 
church, he replied: “Every time I 
go there, God plants a few young 
pine trees in my heart.” 


@ What are those unsightly stumps 
there in your heart? Is an ancient 
hatred there? What a blackened old 
snag it is! Dig it out and set out a 
treeling of forgiveness and love in its 
place. That ambition that has about 
died had better be replaced with a 
growing desire to achieve. Or is it 
the stump of some worse-than-dead 
habit? The place that that habit oc- 
cupies in your nervous system could 
be used to grow something of great 
value. 

God never intended that love and 
hope should ever grow old. Our 
bodies may age and get out of repair, 
but we can continually replant, with 
fine new growths, our minds and 
hearts. 


@ A stump is.an unsightly thing. 
It is not only useless, but it is a thing 
whose future is past. It keeps some- 
thing better from a place to grow. 
Love is a great stump-puller of 
useless things in our hearts. 
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Production Control Is Still Needed 


HEN Congress passed the Agricultural Adjustment 

Act in 1933 its purpose was to relieve what was re- 
garded as a temporary condition. Surpluses of wheat, 
corn, hogs, rice, tobacco, and cotton existed that had, de- 
pressed prices far below cost of production. But it was an 
emergency which had existed before and will certainly 
occur again. At present, fair prices for all these crops exist 
and the surpluses of some of them have disappeared, but 
jt was not the operation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act alone that accomplished these results. Drouth helped 
to dissipate the surpluses of corn and wheat but direct con- 
trol measures, the Bankhead and the Kerr-Smith acts, were 
necessary to reduce the surpluses of cotton and tobacco, 
and the supplies of even these export crops were not re- 
duced sufficiently to raise their prices to fair levels with- 
out the devaluation of the dollar. 

The need for control of production still exists, for as 
certain as night follows day there will again be produced 
in this country surpluses of wheat, corn, hogs, rice, tobacco, 
and cotton, unless prevented by some effective restraint on 
production. 

Control of production does not necessarily mean re- 
duced production. Under controlled production we would 
produce around 13 million bales of cotton in 1937, for that 
much is needed to meet consumption demands, but if the 
world ever again uses over 15,000,000 bales of United 
States cotton, as it probably will, then under controlled 
production we will produce 15 to 15% million bales of 
cotton. 

The adjustment of production to what can be sold at a 
fair price to consumers has been-proved sound business, or 
plain common sense, by all producers in this country and 
is a universal business practice in all industries except 
agriculture. 


Study Proposed New AAA Bill 


A RARE opportunity for community Farm Bureaus and 

other such discussion groups is offered by the proposed 
new agricultural legislation discussed briefly on page 
12 with special reference to cotton. By the time this issue 
reaches our readers the tobacco program also will have 
been announced. While approving the general objectives 
of these measures the ways and means of reaching these 
objectives are still far from perfect. Every reader can help 
himself and others by first exchanging ideas with other 
farmers and then writing his views to our lawmakers in 
Washington. The Progressive Farmer is naturally grati- 
fied that in the case of both cotton and tobacco the new 
bill provides for allotting acreages to individual farmers on 
the basis of “tillable acreage, type of soil, topography, and 
production facilities,’ with provision for publicity of all 
allotments and for permitting dissatisfied farmers to be 
heard by an independent committee of farmers in each 
county. 


How Much Longer, O Lord! 


UST how long would you guess the struggle has gone 
on to get the South away from too much cotton? Well, 
listen to this, from an editorial in the Georgia Courier 
June 21, 1827, uncovered by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration in Phillips’ Documentary History of American 
Industrial Society :— 
That we have cultivated cotton, cotton, cotton, and bought every- 


thing else has long been our opprobrium. It is time we should be 
roused by some means or other to see that such a course of conduct 


will inevitably terminate in our ultimate poverty and ruin... Let’s 
89 More on provision crops and less on cotton because we have had 
everything about us poor and impoverished long enough. . . Let our 


armers make and wear their homespun—raise in greater plenty 
‘orn and wheat, which will enable them to raise their own hogs, 
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cattle, and horses, and let those who have capital and enterprise 
manufacture on a more extensive scale. There is nothing to prevent 
us from doing it. We have good land, unlimited water power, capi- 
tal in plenty, and a patriotism whichis running over in some 
places. 

In the 110 years that have passed since those words 
were written, how many times has too much cotton ruin- 
ed the South! Surely, we still remember the most recent 
debacle that reached its worst in 1932! Surely we are 
going to have the good sense to continue and to enlarge 
the program of more food and feed and livestock—and to 
grow only as much cotton as we can sell profitably—which 
we have gotten under way since 1933. 


Farms: Not Mines But Factories 
A GENERATION ago farms were still largely thought 


of as mines. Farms were places from which men ex- 
tracted soil fertility, used it up, abandoned the land as 
“worn out,” and moved on to new areas. Now we know 
that farms should really never be regarded as mines but as 
factories. Farms are places in which we take valuable 
plant food and manufacture it into still more valuable 
plant and animal products. We read a shrewd comment 
some months ago to this effect: A certain crop was said 
to be “hard on the land,” a heavy user of soil fertility. But, 
the commentator answered, that is no argument against 
it. Rather it is in its favor. That is what a farm is for: 
to convert soil fertility into plants; and on a farm as in 
business, if sales prices are right, “the more rapid the turn- 
over, the greater should be the profits.” 


The South’s Opportunity 
HERE is indeed great hope for the South in this new 


conception of the farm as being not a mine but a fac- 
tory. We have much labor not yet fully utilized. We have 
the climate for a quick turn-over of crops. We have 
soils that can be easily cultivated. We can grow legumes 
easily and so stuff our land with cheaply produced nitro- 
gen and humus. Furthermore, fertilizers have not ad- 
vanced in price nearly so much as prices of farm products 
generally. 


For all these reasons it will pay us to continue spend- 
ing as much for fertilizers as now but double our acreages 
of soil-improving crops. Our warm climate is an asset but 
this warm climate makes moisture disappear rapidly. Hence 
we need more legumes (1) to get cheap nitrogen and (2) to 
fill our soils with spongy humus that will hold moisture in 
the soil and so enable us to keep right on converting plant 
food into plants just as fast as we can find profitable mar- 
kets for them. And we need to market them both directly 
in the form of cotton, tobacco, truck crops, etc., and indi- 
rectly in the form of milk, butter, eggs, pork, beef, etc. 


The farm is not a mine but a factory. Let’s treat it 
as such. 


A Fine Vacation for August 


ALABAMA Farmers’ Week at Auburn has been an- 

nounced for August 2-7; Farm and Home Week at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, is scheduled for the week 
of August 9. We know of no better vacation for farmers 
and their wives in these two states than to spend one or 
more days at their agricultural college during this special 
week. 


It will be an opportunity to meet other wide-awake 
farm folks from all over the state and the various programs 
will send visitors home with new inspiration and new 
ideas for better farming and better homemaking. 

Again, we urge you not to forget the dates: Auburn, 
August 2-7; Athens, week of August 9. 
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| Growing Vegetables for Local Markets 


One more way of working toward that “$500 More a Year Cash Income” 


N FIVE years of 

direct contact 
with it, I have come 
to believe that the 
local market offers 
one of the real cash 
opportunities for 
the man who has a 
liking for gardening and is not satis- 
fied with what he is making from 
cotton as an only cash crop. 

Most cotton growers have been dis- 
gusted with vegetables because, I 
think, they have usually had a few 
surplus products for sale at the same 
time everybody else did, and of 
course both prices and sales were 
disappointing. In the markets near 
us our problem is not sales nor prices 
but to produce as much as we know 
we can sell—of carrots, beets, spinach, 
lettuce, onions both green and dry, 
plants, tomatoes at certain specific 
seasons, and fall Irish potatoes (red 
ones; not white). We’ve even found 
that except for peak seasons, not 
enough greens and turnips are pro- 
duced. Collards too seem to be in- 
creasing in popularity every year. 

In tackling our own problems here 
in the Central Southeast we began a 
car2ful study of the markets—vege- 
tables most in demand, periods of 
shortage and high and low prices, 
premiums paid for quality, and types 
of packages wanted; of the crops 
themselves, varieties, fertilizers, 
planting dates, etc., and time from 
planting to selling; of the weather, 
first and last frost dates, most dan- 
gerous winter periods, and seasons of 
least and highest rainfall. 





Lessons From My Records 


Some typical market entries will 
indicate how by repeated compari- 
sons and observations we have come 
to a better knowledge of probable 
supply and demand:— 

May 21. Squash, carrots, beets in 
good demand; beans have dropped 
from 124 cents to 5 cents in ten days. 

June 21. Peas selling at 5 cents and 
in good demand 

June 25. Overstocked market on 

as. 

Sept. 26. This Monday market as 
promising as ever. Not nearly 
enough vegetables to supply demand. 
And a day later sales are away off. 

Oct. 24. Tomatoes set in early 
August and butterbeans planted 
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By ALEXANDER NUNN 


@ Alexander Nunn, associate editor of The Progressive Farmer, 
is a farmer as well as an editor. He has been quite successful in 
growing vegetables as a source of farm income. Mr. Nunn’s experi- 
ence will be quite helpful to many farmers who are on the quest of 
“$500 More a Year,” from opportunities previously overlooked. 


8/10 coming in at exactly the right 
time. Folks wanting turnips—not 
greens alone. 

Nov. 25. A noticeable improve- 
ment in sweet potato sales since kill- 
ing frost Nov. 11. After all are dug 
and killed fewer come on market. 


Jan. 7. How onions in quantity 
would sell! (Since that entry was 
made and further observation con- 
firmed its soundness, we have grad- 
ually increased our onion plantings. 
We now raise our own sets.) 

Jan. 20. We ought to make turnip 
plantings after October 15 to meet 
this early year lack of greens. (It’s a 
good gamble we’d now say, but be- 
ware January freezes.) 

Mar. 4. Demand for spinach has 
slackened in last two weeks. (We 
expect this as a regular phenomenon 
and try to make plantings accord- 
ingly; after the lull, there’ll come an- 
other strong market.) 

April 15. Shortage of shipped let- 
tuce. Is this logical time to have 
head lettuce between seasons in com- 
mercial districts? (Answer, yes. 
Shortage always happens between 
March and June 1. Lettuce now our 
chief hobby.) 

May 13. Shortage of spinach. 
(That’s that renewed demand.) 

In making entries we mark spe- 
cially important developments so 
they may be easily noticed later. 

It ought to be emphasized that 
every market is different. Yours un- 
doubtedly is not the same as ours; 
period of highest demand may be 
different, vegetables wanted may not 
even be the same. We have, for in- 
stance, some customers whose trade 
we know is interested in neither car- 
rots nor spinach. Study your market. 


In studying crop problems we 
have repeatedly consulted our state 
agricultural college and other au- 
thorities. The Chantenay, for exam- 
ple, has repeatedly produced a carrot 
too short for the market’s taste; vari- 
ous contacts have led us to settle on 
Imperator and Morse’s Bunching. 
Often customers say to me: “These 
old vegetables from Florida fertilized 
with nitrate of soda don’t have any 
taste. They don’t taste like yours.” 
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I just smile and go on. They don’t 
know that I use nitrate of soda once 
or twice, and sometimes more, on 
the same crop. 


Time From Seed to Market 


We think that one of our most 
valuable production findings has 
been to learn exactly how soon a crop 
in our section will be ready for mar- 
ket after it is planted. The amazing 
thing is how the time varies from 
season to season as the charts on this 
page will show. 

Suppose, as we actually know is 
true from our.market observations, 
turnip greens are in strong demand 
in early September. We know from 
crop records that greens will then 
come to maturity in 18 to 28 days 
after planting. So we try to have 
the land ready for planting with the 
first good -rain in August. We also 
know from growth records and mar- 
ket data that anybody who can sguc- 
cessfully bring to maturity a crop of 
turnip greens planted before Feb. 15 
is likely to have the market to him- 
self. This year a Feb. 6 planting 
was sold out, at a nice profit, before 
anybody else had greens. 

Lettuce, we have found, is a crop 
that fits particularly into a cotton 
program because the hardest work is 
done before cotton work starts. 

The weather has been one of the 
most fascinating angles of all our 
vegetable problems. We have found 
that few folks plant as late as they 
might in the fall, or as early as they 
could in spring. 

Combining crop, market, and 
weather data is a real art, and always 
there’s a good possibility that some- 
thing will spoil the calculations, but 
it’s fun and it pays in the long run. 

Many farm folks, I believe, fail 
with vegetables as a cash crop not 
because they cannot grow the crops 
but because they are either unwilling 
or think they are unable to learn the 
market end. 


Six Helpful Rules 


We follow certain definite rules:— 
1. Always to give the customer 
good measure and what is promised. 
2. To study the likes and dislikes 
of every customer as well as his hab- 
its. Some customers will always 
want the very best quality and pay for 
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it gladly; others buy on a price basis. 
You’ve got to know which to offer 
50-cent greens to make them buy the 
70-cent grade; which to offer nothing 
but the best, or risk insulting them. 
Some customers must be argued 
with, some listened to, and occasion- 
ally one fits no pattern. 

3. Study the needs of the custom- 
er’s trade. Some merchants, for in- 
stance, will want 10-cent bunches of 
onions; most will want nickel bunch- 
es. Merchants who cater to a Negro 
trade are likely to want turnips; oth- 
er trade may demand greens first. 


4. Once in the market, keep your 
customer supplied and posted on how 
long he can count on you. When we 
began selling lettuce this year I said, 
“You can probably count on us for 
about three weeks.” There’s nothing 
that makes selling much harder than 
irregularity in deliveries. When we 
do not have produce enough to go to 
market three times a week, we try 
to go one certain day each week. 

5. We do not grumble over what 
the price ought to be but isn’t; if we 
think our product and the market 
justifies, we do not hesitate to in- 
crease prices. We do not, however, 
sell at any price to dispose of a load; 
if our price is out of line we cut; if 
not, we bring the unsold stuff home 
to be canned, fed, or thrown away. 

6. The most profitable local“ vege- 
table trade we believe is in a variety 
of crops rather than in a huge quan- 
tity of one crop as is a common and 
profitable practice of commercial 
growers who ship to distant markets. 


Advantages of Local Marketing 


Contrary to the feeling of so many 
of our folks that long-distance truck- 
ers are running the market, we do 
not worry much over competition 
from the outside. Occasionally it 
gets aggravating but usually the ad- 
vantage is, I believe, all on the side 
of the local man. This spring we 
went onto the market with greens at 
80 cents when truckers were deliv- 
ering them everywhere for 60 cents. 
In two weeks the truckers had disap- 
peared. When our lettuce is at its 
best we do not worry about the com- 
petition of Arizona- and California- 
shipped lettuce. On the whole, if a 
local man cannot by greater fresh- 
ness of products, better knowledge 
of local conditions, better acquaint- 
ance with local folks, and more reg- 
ular deliveries compete with the man 
who must come a long way, then 
there’s something wrong with him. 

Comparatively few farmers of 
course could profitably turn to vege- 
tables as compared with the number 
who can grow cotton, but for those 
who are willing to study the busi- 
ness, to grow into it instead of dive 
into it, to stay with it even though 
there will at times be bad crops and 
poor prices, the returns can, I be- 
lieve, add a very considerable sum 
to the farm profits. 


Made from actual field plantings, these 
charts show how greatly maturity periods 
differ by seasons. Planting and first ma- 
turity dates are given. From left to right 
charts show turnips, spinach, butterbeans. 
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| Pyants Strayhorn sat in the old 
cowhide-seated rocker on the 
shanty porch and cracked his knuck- 
les. Mrs. Strayhorn came and stood 
in the door, wiping suds from her 
hands. They were big, strong look- 
ing hands for such a pinch-faced, 
withered looking little old woman. 


“You needn’t set there lookin’ so 
beat out about it, Pa,” she comment- 
ed. “That $50 will make enough to 


move us—long with what we’ve 


saved—an’ maybe leave some over. 
Seem like $50 is right generous to 
pay for a few hours’ yarnin’. You 
tell her all such as she wanted for 
her story, Pa? That about the time 
you swum the herd in a norther 
without losin’ ary head? An’ them 
different horses you always set such 
store by? Muggins an’ Snap, an’-—” 


Old Lunt sighed. He ran his left 
hand up over his head and let it rest 
there, the bony fingers tugging ner- 
vously at the straggly gray fringe 
back of the bald spot. 

“T give it to her the best I could,” 
he said. “But I don’t like to think 
about them old days, Molly. It makes 
me feel bad—an ol’ crowbait, all 
stove up like I am now. I hope she 
don’t git things all mixed up in her 
story.” 

Molly Strayhorn came over in a 
very matter-of-fact manner and pick- 
ed the five $10 bills lying as if for- 
gotten on her husband’s lap. She 
folded them neatly into an apron 
pocket. 


“T DON’T know as it matters if she 

does. Ain’t many book-readers 
will know the difference. I wouldn’t 
fret about it, noway. Maybe this'll 
leave us enough to buy us a milk 
cow once we git moved—if we can 
find one cheap. Seem like I’d be 
mighty proud to be makin’ my own 
butter again.” 

But she knew Lunt was not think- 
ing about milk cows and butter. He 
was seeing the herd stringing out 
from the bed ground in the crispness 
of a high plains morning; watching 
leathery men on horseback—himself 
among them—rolling them out, 
pointing them “up the trail”; hear- 
ing the soft. clack of split hooves; 
smelling the dust and the pungent 
burnt-hair smoke of the roundup; 
feeling the once-familiar, creaky 
hardness of saddle leather beneath 
him, the touch of rope and reins 
in his hands, the sure strength of 
horseflesh between his legs. 


She knew he did not mean it, 
either, when he said he didn’t like 
to think of those-old days long gone. 
All he meant was that it made him 
feel bad to be telling about them, for 
pay, to a bespectacled young girl 
story writer who, quite naturally, 
wouldn’t know a yearling from a 
mosshorn. A nice enough girl, of 
course, who would probably write 
a nice enough book, but who would- 
n't really understand about cutting 
horses, top roping mounts, rough 
strings, night herd ponies, remudas, 
dale vueltas, sleepers, and so on— 
even if you told her. 


Molly Strayhorn knew that Lunt 
“set a heap of store by” his mem- 
ories of the longhorn days. He did 
like to think about them, and to talk 
about them—to her. He had been a 
trail boss at twenty, but even more 
than the perilous days of the long 


BY S. OMAR BARKER 
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trails, he loved to recollect his later 
punching days in the Panhandle and 
New Mexico, and most especially 
some of the great “cuttin’ hosses” 
and “ropin’ hosses” he had either 
owned or trained and ridden for the 
big outfits—the T Anchor, the Tur- 
key Track, the 7 D, the LF D. 
“Muggins,” “Bug-Ear,” “Long Sim,” 
“Snap”—Molly remembered most of 
them herself, for she had been with 


him in those later days. 


UNT had never got to be a “big 

owner” himself. Like many an- 
other oldtime cowboy, he had tried it, 
out near Lovington, and gone under 
from his winter losses the “year of 
the blizzards.” Disaster had ridden 
him hard. It was the old story: 
broke, savings gone, getting stiff 
with years—and then a horse fall, 
broken bones, and the inevitable re- 


@ Social security hadn’t been thought of when ol’ Muggins was 
pensioned, so when the pension was withdrawn something had to 
be done about it—done right away. Muggins’ old master, Lunt 
Strayhorn, took the situation over. A story of an oldtime cowboy, 
and his “cuttin’ hoss” that he resented having called “an old plug.” 
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All he meant was that it made him feel 

bad to be telling about them, for pay, 

to a bespectacled young girl story 

writer who, quite naturally, wouldn’t 
know a yearling from a mosshorn. 


treat from the seat of a saddle to a 
rocker on the porch. 

Even then any one of several of 
the old outfits he had worked for 
would have pensioned him with a 
nominal job and a place to live; but 
Lunt’s pride stood in the way. All 
right to pension a horse whose sad- 
dle days were done, but a man had 
no business to clutter up a place he 
wasn’t of any use to. 

So, with no children of their own 
left alive, they had moved to “her 
folks” in a little town in Arkansas, 
and slowly he had gotten able to get 
around and work a little at this and 
that. But the cramped little town 
was no place for an old man with 
saddle-bowed legs and a picture book 
of the wide plains forever turning 
its pages in his heart. 

Like a child who clings to the last 
battered remnant of a once lovely 
doll, Lunt Strayhorn had managed 
somehow to salvage and keep, out 


(Continued on page 30) 





















“FIXENANCY = flourishes when 

credit fails.” This striking state- 
ment was made by Land Bank Com- 
missioner Albert S. Goss at a meeting 
of the National Grange last Novem- 
ber. 

Farmers of the United States paid 
$140,000,000 less interest on farm 
mortgage debts in 1936 than in 1932, 
and in renewing and refunding their 
mortgage debts from 1933 to 1937 
were saved many millions of dollars 
in commissions and fees. If we go 
back to the system of charging com- 
missions to get loans credit will fail. 

Many farmers prior to 1933 had 
paid down their indebtedness one- 
fourth, one-half, and even three- 
fourths and were unable to continue 
using the funds that the credit sys- 
tem furnished them originally. A 
credit system that lends money to 
farmers at the convenience of the 
money fails. If farming operation 
and farm investment must conform 
to the demand of money then credit 
fails. If a farmer must return funds 
to a bank in the middle of feeding 
out cattle or when the crop is half 
made so that the bank may meet the 
demands of its depositors, or to an 
insurance company at the end of 
three years so that the company may 
lend money to its policyholders, then 
credit has failed. Surely, our general 





County Agent F. E. Bactman of Volusia 
County, Fla., started the deer tongue in- 
dustry to booming. 


HE woods are full of deer 
tongue pickers in Volusia County 
and sections of Lake and Seminole 


PrARMERS in North Alabama, es- 
pecially in the Tennessee Valley 
area, are making a specialty of sav- 
ing legume seed for planting pur- 
poses and to supplement their cash 
income. They have just completed 
the harvesting of around 4,000,000 
pounds of crimson clover and vetch 
seed and are making plans for sav- 
ing large quantities of lespedeza, 
soybean, and crotalaria seed this fall. 
In harvesting their farm seed 
farmers are taking advantage of sev- 
eral methods. They use combines, 
mowers and rakes, and homemade 
strippers in saving their crimson 
clover seed. Several farmers have 
bought combines. They not only 
harvest their own seed but harvest 
those of their neighbors for part of 





Owners Who Are Tenants to Debt’ 


Road to farm ownership may depend on 
fairness of credit system 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


Agricultural Economist, Georgia College of Agriculture 


credit policy and credit system of 
the past has failed to support farm 
ownership. It has made tenants of 
owners and has also made owners 
tenants to debt. 

To show just how this has worked 
in the past, I have figured three 
plans of debt for the same farmer. 
Those familiar with farm mortgage 
procedure of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration today and the proce- 
dures of the past will see the rela- 
tionship, although I have placed all 
of these plans on a three-year re- 
newal scheme—which scheme does 
not apply to the practice of our fed- 
eral land banks:— 

Situation 1—Farmer purchases an im- 
proved farm for $15,000, down payment 
$5,000, interest on $10,000 debt 4 per cent, 
no renewal procedure, farmer may pay 
principal at his option. 

Situation 2—Farmer purchases an im- 
proved farm for $15,000, down payment 
5,000, interest on $10,000 debt 6 per cent, 
loan commission 3 per cent, principal due 
in 3 years. 

Situation 3—Farmer purchases improved 


farm for $15,000, down payment $5,000, 


interest on $10,000 debt 8 per cent, loan 
commission 5 per cent, principal due in 3 
years. 

Let us now assume, for the sole 
purpose of seeing clearly, that this 
farmer has the ability to accumulate 
and save just enough to take care of 
the debt charges under the conditions 
of Situation 3, and he applies this 
amount of $2,900 each 3 years to 
each type of debt—in Situations | and 
2 applying difference between $2,900 
and interest charges and commis- 
sions to reduce the principal. At the 
end of five 3-year periods the inter- 
est and debt charges and the princi- 
pal of the debts would be: 





END FIRST 3-YEAR PERIOD 


Debt Principal 

Charges Outstanding 
Situation 1......... ... $1,200 $ 8,300 
Situation 25:..5..... 2400 9,200 
Situation: 3.......08..5; 2,900 10,000 

END SECOND 3-YEAR PERIOD 

Situation’-1.:...:....... $ 996 $ 6,396 
Situation: 2.:........... 1,932 8,232 
Situation 3.........5... . 2,900 10,000 


Extra Cash from Deer ‘Tongue 


@ Here's an unusual story, the moral to which is not that other 
farm folks can make money from the same crop; undoubtedly, pick- 
ing deer tongue leaves is an enterprise for a very few communities. 
But in many a community, on many a farm there is opportunity for 
extra cash from something different—if you will find out what it is. 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


counties in Florida. Every vacant 
house, barn, shed, packing house, 
and other building has been turned 
into a curing place for deer tongue 
leaves. Farm families are reaping a 
harvest of $10,000 to $20,000 a 
month from the plant. 

Deer tongue is a plant which 
grows wild in low, damp, sandy loam 
prairies, moist open woods, and pine 


and palmetto barrens in Florida, 
South Alabama, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
A drug substance called coumarin is 
contained in the leaves and gives 
them their value. It is used in the 
production of artificial vanilla ex- 
tract and for giving aroma and flavor 
to smoking tobacco. Three pounds 
of deer tongue leaves is added to 


North Alabama Boosts Seed Saving 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 





. Combine harvesting crimson clover seed on a 40-acre field of Master 





gee 


Farmer Aaron Fleming, Madison’ County, Ala. 





END THIRD 3-YEAR PERIOD 


Situation 1......... $ 768 $ 4,264 
Situation 2........ aes A 7,061 
Situation 3 2,900 10,000 
END FOURTH 3-YEAR PERIOD 
SitahOn. fs... ee LS $ 1,877 
Situation 2....:........... 1,484 5,645 
SitGahion: $.)5%.6 iis OU 10,000 
END FIFTH 3-YEAR PERIOD 
Sithation: .1.52....i 003 in eeD PAID 
Situation 2............... 15186 $ 3,931 
SitUauan: oy. 22s 2,900 10,000 


During the fifth 3-year period, un. 
der Situation 1 the debt is complete- 
ly paid but that of Situation 3 is as it 
was in the beginning. 


These simple calculations, which I 
have found from my own practical 
experience to be truly typical, show 
clearly the possibility of a tenant- 
to-debt becoming in fact as well as 
in name a farm owner when the 
credit system serves agriculture in- 
stead of agriculture serving a sys- 
tem; but the calculations do not show 
the risk-in-debt factor of farm credit. 


In Situation | the risk of losing the 
farm became less and less while in 
that of No. 3 it was ever present the 
entire life of the farmer. When our 
farm credit system succeeds, tenancy 
becomes a road to ownership and not 
an ugly social institution. 


each 100 pounds of pipe and cigar- 
ette tobacco. 

Last November an early frost cut 
down the crop farther north and a 
buyer in Virginia sought a supply of 
deer tongue leaves in Florida which 
had escaped the cold. F. E. Baetz- 
man, county agent of Volusia Coun- 
ty, became interested, aided the buy- 
er in establishing shipping connec- 
tions, and secured pickers who took 
to the woods. Starting in a small 
way early this year the industry has 
grown by leaps and bounds, keeping 
pace with leaf production by the 
wild plants. 

Pickers who sell the green leaves 
to curers are getting 1 cent a pound. 


‘ The cured product brings 7 cents. 


About four pounds green makes one 
pound cured. 


the seed or for cash. The plan is 
proving very profitable and many 
farmers report that they get more 
seed after paying the toll than they 
would by harvesting any other way. 
Another advantage is that the straw 
is left on the field to be turned un- 
der. The seed also are harvested and 
cleaned at one operation. 

Two good methods of harvesting 
lespedeza seed are being used. They 
are (1) with a combine and (2) by 
attaching a’ lespedeza pan to the 
mower blade. Blueprints for mak- 
ing the pans and full information on 
how to operate them are being fur- 
nished farmers free by the Engineer- 
ing Department of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, and 
by county agents. 
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Vocational agriculture students of Moultrie High School with 15,000 slash 





pine seedlings grown in school nursery to be planted on home forest projects. 


Records to Be 
P roud Of 


@ Chapters Beautifying Homes 


OME beautification is being em- 

» ~ phasized by every F.F.A. chap- 
ter in Alabama. A nursery area for 
propagating shrubbery is maintain- 
ed in connection with the labo- 
ratory area at each school. At least 
half a million shrubs will be propa- 
gated from cuttings by F.F.A. boys 
this year. 

The general plan for the state is 
that each F.F.A. boy who has taken 
three years of vocational agriculture 
and has presented a detailed draw- 
ing of his home beautification plan 
will be given enough shrubbery to 


landscape his home. 
H. F. Gibson. 


@ Endless Pig Chain 


HE LaFayette, Ga., chapter of 

Future Farmers has _ recently 
started an endless pig chain project 
to get more purebred hogs into 
Walker County. The chapter bought 
nine registered Poland China gilts 
and three registered boars. 

Each boy receiving a gilt will turn 
back to the chapter two gilts of the 
first litter and these gilts will be 
placed with other members who will 
do likewise. The sow and rest of 
the litter belongs to the boy. 

T. G. Walters. 


® Outstanding Freshman 


Goop work done while a mem- 
ber of the Future Farmers of 
America in high school helped J. 
Lester Poucher, Jr., Pinellas County, 
Fla., to win the coveted honor of be- 
ing named the outstanding agricul- 
tural freshman in North America by 
the Danforth Foundation, which is 
giving him two weeks at Camp Min- 
niwanca on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan in August. Poucher plans to 
Specialize in agricultural education 
at the University of Florida, and to 
teach vocational agriculture after 
graduation. He will also devote con- 
siderable study to poultry husbandry. 
]. Francis Cooper. 


® Florida 4-H Girls Meet 


FreLoripa’s 4-H club girls cele- 

brated the 25th anniversary of 
the beginning of club work in that 
state during their annual short course 
at the State College for Women in 
Tallahassee June 5-12. The event 
was marked by the presence of a 
large number of 4-H girls of the early 
days, many of whom have daughters 
now in club work. 


Miss Mary E. Keown, state home 





demonstration agent, gives the fol- 
lowing facts about the growth of the 
work:— 

Thirteen tomato club girls attend- 
ed the first short couse; more than 
600 were present this year. Only 500 
girls were enrolled in the tomato 
clubs of 1912; today there are nearly 
10,000 girls and over 7,000 women 
actively enrolled in 1,116 organized 
home demonstration clubs. 

In the early days club girls of 
Manatee County were ridiculed for 
staking and pruning their tomato 
plants. Now nearly every commer- 
cial field of tomatoes in the area is 
staked and pruned. 

Fish canning work in the United 
States started in the Curlew Club, 
Pinellas County, Fla., when Miss 
Keown was agent there. Miss 
Keown says that 4-H girls also origi- 
nated the practice of canning soup 
mixture. They packed materials 
needed for their meals. 

£#.c. 


@ Liberty Led in Crops Contest 


HE Liberty department of voca- 

tional agriculture, Walton Coun- 
ty, Fla., led the state in the crops 
contests last year. 

Claude Colvin placed first in corn 
with three acres of Whatley’s Pro- 
lific which averaged 52 bushels per 
acre at a cost of 18 cents per bushel.: 

Walter McCullough was first in 
cotton. He grew 10 acres of Cov- 
ington-Cook 12 which averaged 
378.5 pounds of lint at a cost of 6 
cents per pound. 

Other state winners from Liberty 
included Tom Bell, John Tucker, 
Felder Bell, Cecil Hall, Z. S. Adams 
Jr., and Murray Bell. 

The average wage earned by these 
boys amounted to 45 cents per hour 
on cotton and 87 cents on corn. 

‘ N. B. Bevis, 


Instructor. 


@ F-F.A. Forestry Camp 
NE hundred 


Farmers will attend free the two 
weeks’ vocational forestry camp to be 
held July 25 to August 5 at Young 
Harris College in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of North Georgia. The 
camp is held each year in order to 
extend, under practical forest condi- 
tions, the teaching which has’ been 
carried on in the agricultural class- 
rooms of the high schools. 

Before a school is eligible to send a 
boy to the camp, it is necessary that a 
school forest consisting of not less 


than ten acres be in operation where . 


improved forestry practices have 





eighty Future ° 


been carried out during the school 
year. Also the boys competing in the 
examination must have done addi- 
tional home work in forestry, con- 
sisting of improving the farm wood- 
lot, planting trees, building seedbeds, 
thinning, firebreak construction, etc. 
According to M. D. Mobley, state 


Officers of the Alabama Council of 4-H 
Clubs for the ensuing year: Doris Cope- 
land, Macon County (right), president; 
Mattie Belle Tabor, Macison (center), vice- 
president; Mary Guarisco, Baldwin (left), 
secretary. 


direczor of vocational education, be- 
tween 4,000 and 7,000 boys each year 
are receiving practical training in the 
school forests. T. G. Walters. 


@ Thrift and Essay Winners 


THE 1937 Thrift Contest, sponsor- 
ed by the Alabama F.F.A. Asso- 
ciation, was won by the Vernon 
chapter. Every one of Vernon’s 82 
members, 63 of whom are now in 
school, participated. The average 
amount of money saved by each 
member was $117. 
Emory Behel, Lexington, won the 


Walter McCullough (left) 
and Claude Colvin (right) 
won first places in cotton 
and corn respectively in the 
Florida crops contests last 
year. Both are from Liberty. 














State Essay Contest, with more than 
3,000 words on “How the Major 
Crops Grown on My Farm are Fer- 
tilized.” District prize winners were 


Dolphus Price, Falkville, George 
Owens, Aliceville, and Edward 
Mosely, Gilbertown. 


H. F. Gibson. 


@ Alabama 4-H Boys’ Camp 
EVERAL hundred Alabama 4-H 


club boys will enjoy camp life in 
the State Camp at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, July 5-14, 
announces T. A. Sims, state 4-H club 
leader. 


@ Danville Baby Beef Project 


UTURE Farmers in the Dan- 

ville, Ala., community averaged 
$6.50 per head net profit on baby 
beef calves in a calf-feeding project 
recently completed. The boys used 
grade Hereford calves bought locally. 
With Prof. F. E. Martin, adviser, they 
worked out rations enabling them to 
market feed grown on the farm. 

Sold cooperatively the calves 
brought 7 to 8 cents on the hoof. 

Feed was charged at market price, 
labor at ten cents per hour. After 
these expenses were paid, the boys 
had $6.50 per head net profit and the 
manure to go back on the farm. 

The project created much interest 
and plans are being worked out to 
get better feeders and to have a big- 
ger cooperative sale next year. 


H. F. Gibson. 





What's Going on in Radioland 


By ETHEL ROGERS 


INNERS in the 1936 4-H So- 

cial Progress Program, spon- 
sored by RCA and its services, were 
Daphne De Bruin of Montana and 
Billy Hale, Hamilton County, Tenn. 
Early in June they visited New York 
City as guests of the RCA, where the 
award was made. Each was present- 
ed with a $500 college scholarship. 
While in New York they saw all the 
interesting things at Radio City, met 
many prominent radio stars and ex- 
ecutives, and broadcast on two pro- 
grams. Following their New York 
visit they went to Washington to the 
4-H club camp. 

The Social Progress Program is 
being repeated this year and 4-H 
clubs in 40 states are now competing 
in it. The program is designed to 
benefit. both club. and individual 
members. Special awards are made 
to the national winning club as well 
as to the winning individuals, and 
also a special award goes tothe coun- 
ty in which the club is located. 


® Do listeners want educational 


programs? For years there have 
been those who asserted loudly and 
long that people did not want edu- 
cation from their radios—they want- 
ed entertainment only. But listeners 
have punctured that myth. When 
300,000 listeners wrote in nine 
months in response to broadcasts pre- 
sented by the Educational Radio 
Project of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, they established the fact that the 
public for education on the air is 
probably as large as it is for enter- 
tainment. 


Of course 300,000 letters is a small 
number compared with, say, 4,200,- 
000 received on just one soap series. 
Yet considering the fact that no 
prizes were offered, it is very heavy. 

What does this prove? It proves 
that millions of Americans want ed- 
ucational programs prepared to meet 
public interests and tastes. Educa- 
tional programs, adequately financ- 
ed and skillfully produced, can com- 
pete with any entertainment pro- 
grams on the air. 





URAL electrifi- 


cation makes it 


possible to install 
community cold 
storage __ plants 


where families may 
rent individual 
lockers and keep 
various kinds of food on storage for 
daily use. The proper temperatures 
at which to maintain these lockers 
and best methods of preparing the 
food for storage should be known by 
the families using them. 





It should be remembered that stor- 
age is paid for by space occupied and 
the food should be prepared to utilize 
the space to best advantage con- 
sistent with good quality of the prod- 
uct. For example, meats can be cut 
into steaks or roasts of convenient 
family size and excess bone left out. 
They can be wrapped separately in 
clean white paper and marked to in- 
dicate amount and content of the 
package. By this method the family 
may remove for use one package 
at a time without disturbing other 
food products in the same locker. 
Snapbeans, English peas, and similar 
products may be snapped or shelled 
ready for use and likewise put into 
packages of convenient family size. 


If the cold storage rooms or lock- 
ers are maintained at a temperature 
just above freezing—33 to 34 de- 
grees F.—with about 80 per cent hu- 


The Voice ot the Farm 


@ AAA Hurt Him, He Says 


HAVE been farming 45 years. I 
have always liked it till the AAA 
and the Bankhead Act came along 
and ‘crippled me badly. I never got 
any benefits at all, but they took 
$51.05 from me without my consent. 
I don’t owe one cent and haven't for 
over 35 years. The AAA hollered, 
“Curtail acreage; cut out raising so 
much cotton!” That’s what I have 
done for 45 years. I was doing just 
what the AAA wanted done and 
then it hurt me and my class more 
than anybody else. W. B. Pool, 
Forsyth County, Ga. 


Editor’s Note-—The new farm bill now 
beforé Congress attempts to get away from 
the historic base which undoubtedly was 
the chief source of inequality under the 
old AAA, 


@® For Ambitious Tenants 


FH, VERYONE concerned will ad- 

mit the share-crop system needs 
revising but no one gives any reme- 
dy. The tenant under the present 
system in the Cotton Belt is not in- 
terested in livestock; he wants to 
plant all the cotton he can, and un- 
der an all-cotton system he loafs 
about six months in the year. No one 
can have a very high standard of liv- 
ing and be idle half the time. Be- 
sides, this system forces the price of 
cotton down; the more we have, the 
less per pound we get for it. 


My son and I are operating on a 
plan which I think would be an im- 
provement on the old way, provided 
you have an ambitious tenant. It 





Saving Food in Coniniutiity Plants 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment Station 


midity, sucn fruits as strawberries, 
blackberries, dewberries, and rasp- 
berries may be expected to keep in 
good condition five to ten days. Fresh 


vegetables such as ripe tomatoes, 
turnip greens, snapbeans, lima beans, 
green corn, and asparagus may be 
kept five to ten days. Headed cab- 

















Many Southern farmers will be interested in the first National Percheron Show re- 
cently announced for Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 9-16, and to be held jointly with the 


National Dairy Show. 


Lively, active mares with Percheron breeding have furnished 


some of our best stock for mule raising. 


would at least remedy Mr. Williams’ 
complaint about houses and fences. 

We have a six-mule farm in 
which I sold him a half interest in 
livestock and equipment on time. 
We go 50-50 on income and expenses. 
We raise livestock and feed, then all 
the cotton we can. We keep up 
houses and fences out of a general 
fund. We patronize the Cotton Co- 
operative Association, also the credit 
association to finance our business, 
and divide the profits, if any. He 
pays no land rent and I pay him no 
salary. 

I think this would be a great im- 
provement over the old share-crop 
system, as each one has an interest 
and a responsibility. My son thinks 
so, too. ]. M. Lauderdale, 

Elmore County, Ala. 


@ Share-Croppers’ Homes 


I DON’T think any sane man 
would object to a share-cropper’s 
owning a home if he will be self-sus- 
taining. But it doesn’t look as if 
share-croppers and tenants have been 
very profitable or else Mr. Roosevelt 
would not have had so many land- 
lords to refinance. H. Green, 
DeKalb County, Ala. 


® In Defense of Renters 


HAVING read Mary Smith’s let- 

ter in your May issue, I felt I 
should write a letter in defense of 
us tenant and share-cropper farmers. 
She seemed to include all renters in 
her accusation. Well now, I have 
never been anything but a renter and 





I am not ashamed to say so either. 
And I don’t remember ever living at 
a place where we did not have to 
build outbuildings if we had any, 
and had to furnish the nails and usu- 
ally the other material. I don’t re- 
member ever tearing down or burn- 
ing anything before moving away 
from any place either. 

There are very few landowners 
who will furnish anything for rent- 
ers to improve or fix up a place with. 
Of course renters cannot afford to 
buy material to fix someone else’s 
place like they could their own. 
And too, there aren’t many renters 


bage, lettuce, squash, and most of 
the root crops can be kept 15 to 30 
days. 

If the temperature is held down to 
10 degrees fruits may be kept much 
longer if peeled, sliced or prepared 
for use, placed in jars, and covered 
with a sugar solution. Vegetables 
may also be prepared and covered 
with a weak salt solution and held 
for a longer time. 

Cold storage lockers rent accord- 
ing to size, cost of electric current, 
etc. Asa rule, a locker large enough 
to hold about 300 pounds of meat 
may be expected to cost from $8 to 
$10 per year, or slightly less than a 
dollar a month. A family produc- 
ing its own fruits, meats, vegetables, 
and dairy products should be able to 
effect a saving greater than the cost 
of cold storage space, in addition to 
the advantage of having fresh prod- 
ucts better distributed throughout 
the year. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that cold storage will not make 
a good product out of a poor prod- 
uct. Tough low-grade beef or beans 
put into cold storage will still be 
tough and of low grade when taken 
out. 


Editor’s Note.—Individuals or commu- 
nities interested in the construction of a 
cold storage plant can get help by writing 
to the Department of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, Georgia College of Agriculture, 
Athens, or from the Tennessee Engineering 
Experiment Station, Knoxville, Bulletin 12. 


that have the money to buy things 
with. Mrs. W.S. Dutt, 
Etowah County, Ala. 


® Short-Sighted Landlords 
| SEE you say in The Progressive 


Farmer, “You can’t raise cotton to 
buy meat.” You are just right. That 
sounds so good to me. I am just a 
poor tenant farmer and know you 
are right. But what can we do when 
the landlord doesn’t want you to 
raise anything but cotton? 

R. W. J. Howard, 
Geneva County, Ala. 


Who Holds the Record? 


@ All about us unusual farm records are being made that other 
folks would like to know about but don’t. So if you know some 
unusual farm achievement enjoyed by your community or county 
or\state, send it in to us. We will pay $1 for each item published. 


I NOTICED in the May issue of 

our Progressive Farmer about 
Mrs. Brock of Fayette, Ala., raising 
99 chicks out of 100. Since noticing 
that I want to tell you about my luck 
with chicks this year. 

I ordered 100 Rhode Island Reds, 
which came Feb. 2. One hundred 
two arrived safe and nine weeks 
later I had 101 which averaged 24% 
pounds. I did not have a thermom- 
eter or a brooder. I used an open 
fireplace as a brooder and guessed 
at the temperature by the actions of 
the chicks. Mrs. W. H. Randolph, 

Dallas County, Ala. 


@ Walton Wingard, 4-H club boy 
of Montgomery County, Ala., won- 
ders if anybody can top his record 
of $233.26 clear profit over a period 
of two years from one $5 investment 
in a pig. He gives these figures: Two 
litters of pigs were sold for a net 
profit of $143.26, the second litter 
receiving the grand prize of $40 at 
the state ton-litter show and a special 
prize of $50 at the same show. Ac- 
curate feeding records were kept. He 
still has the sow and expects more 
profits from his original investment. 
Mrs. E. E. Smith, 

Montgomery County, Ala. 
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Midsummer Jobs ix 


the Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
tages shipped long distances 


must naturally be picked before 
they are fully ripe. For local or home 
use never pick until at least the 
ground color begins to turn yellow. 
Tests at some of the experiment sta- 
tions show that 20 to 25 per cent 
more fruit bv weight is secured by al- 
lowing it to fully mature and ripen. 


@ Spraying or dusting peach and 
plum trees now with arsenate of lead 
will destroy much of the late brood of 
worms that would otherwise be on 
hand to do damage next season. Fol- 
low with a second three or four 
weeks after the first. 


@ Fruit trees which have not grown 
well during summer may benefit by 
a light application of some readily 
available nitrogenous fertilizer dur- 
ing June or early July. Apply about 
half what is given in spring. 


@ While cultivation of fruit trees 
should have been discontinued by 
this time, it is not advisable to allow 
weeds and grass to run wild in the 
orchard. At least cut them down 
with a mowing machine, scythe, or 
by any other convenient method, so 
as to prevent their sapping the trees 
of moisture and plant food and pro- 
ducing seed to do further damage 
next year. 


@ Another job that will help reduce 
next year’s fruit pests is to pick up 
and destroy all peach, apple, plum, 
or other drops under the trees. Bury 
in deep holes so that the worms in 
them cannot possibly get out. 


® Those who wish to take the best 
care of their fruit trees will give them 
a careful inspection soon after har- 
vest and remove any branches that 
may have been broken from over- 
loading, storms, etc. Cut off smooth 
with the trunk of the tree or other 
branches from which they came, 
take from the orchard, and burn. 


® Most folks pick grapes too early. 
Nearly all the varieties color up well 
before they are fully ripe. In fact, 
the coloring is merely an indication 
that the ripening processes are be- 
ginning. When not fully ripe they 
cannot possibly possess the full flavor 
and palatability of ripe grapes. 


® An application now of about 200 
pounds per acre of quickly available 
nitrogenous fertilizer will do much 
good to strawberries, raspberries, 
Youngberries, dewberries, and black- 
berries, especially where the newly 
formed plants are not growing as 
they should. This means about two 
pounds per 100 feet of row space 
where the rows are four feet apart 
and proportionately less as the width 
increases. 


® When drying fruit in the old- 
fashioned way or on the stove, dis- 
coloring may be avoided by drop- 
ping pieces in a solution made of a 
level teaspoon of salt in a quart of 
water. This is not needed where the 
drying process is to start immediate- 
ly after cutting, but otherwise it is. 
A cheesecloth frame put around fruit 
that is being dried in the open is de- 









sirable to protect it from insects. 
ee 











SANFORIZED-SHRUNK 
For Lasting Fit 


@ Do you realize how overalls 
have improved in the past £~ 
couple of years? How much {2 a 
more comfortable Super Big \-~- 

Bensare? Howmuchlongerand \ 
more satisfactorily they wear? 


Get into a pair of these new Super 
Big Bens without delay. Check 
every point right down the line— 
durability, design, workmanship, 
denim quality, washability. 


All fabrics in Super Big Ben over- 
alls are Sanforized-shrunk. So— 
you can buy your correct size... 
You can have them washed many 
times—and still enjoy perfect fit, 
perfect freedom. “Sanforized- 
shrunk” on the label is your best 
promise of lasting service. 













See Super Big Bens at your favor- 
ite retailer’s. If he doesn’t have 
them, tell him to write his dry 
goods wholesaler or 


BLUE BELL-GLOBE MFG. CO. 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


NS an fortsed 


HERE ARE 10 OF THE FEATURES 































THAT YOU ENJOY IN SUPER BIG BENS: 








1. Sanforized-shrunk 
2. Full cut 


3. Improved denim of 
latest construction 


4. New design tailored 
for comfort and fit 


5. Form-shaped crotch 


6.Iimproved “Parva 
suspender loops” 


 K 


7. Two-way combina- 
tion rule pocket 


8 Two-inch wider 
stride 


9. New safety watch 
pocket 


10. Shorter, stronger 
stitches — more to 
the inch 
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“SUCH MELLOW, | 
TASTY MAKINS, 


SAYS “JUDGE” HAVES — 





Aare eds 









HERE’S J. J. Hayes (below) 
talking “makin’s” tobacco. Says 
he: “There’s no ‘bite’ to Prince 
Albert, yet it’s full-bodied and 
good-tasting—never harsh 
no matter how many ‘makin’s’ 
cigarettes you smoke.’’ 











MARTIN MUELLER (above) 
agrees: “For 25 years I’ve 
stuck to Prince Albert. P. A. 
rolls easy and neat because 
it has that special crimp cut. 
P. A. packs right, too, for 
cool, smooth drawing.” 















“PRINCE ALBERT is so 
mild and tastes so good!” is 
what roll-your-owners say. 
NO HARSHNESS ~— the 
special “NO-BITE” PROC- 
ESS takes it out. Because 
of the “CRIMP CUT,” P.A. 
is a joy to ROLL. Burns 
slow and cool. 

















As Advertised — or Money Back 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If you 
don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll-your-own cigarettes 
you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with the rest of the 
tobacco in it to us at any time within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full purchase price, plus postage. 

(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 










IMAGINE HOw 4 
EXTRA MILD PA.1S} 
IN A PIPE WHEN | 
IT'S SO MILD IN 

‘MAKIN'S’ _ 
CIGARETTES 4 














Copyright, 1937, 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 


7 O fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


PRINGE ALBERT “2: 


RED TIN 




















One Bill We Must All Study 
Proposed AAA affects every farmer 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


@ Everybody is now talking about the new farm bill known as 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1937. Our May issue explained 
Secretary Wallace’s ever-normal granary idea. Many of its provt- 
stons have been incorporated into this new proposal approved by 
Secretary Wallace and the American Farm Bureau Federation 
though there is some doubt as to how far the other national farm 
organizations will support it. Its main provisions are given herewith. 


HE new farm 
bill covers cot- 
ton, wheat, field 
corn, rice, and to- 
bacco, and has as 
. its announced pur- 
os pose the § mainte- 
nance of soil re- 
sources, parity prices, and parity 
income. It will attempt to maintain 
for cooperating producers of these 
commodities a price providing a 
purchasing power equal to that 
during the period from 1909 to 
1914, except that in the case of to- 
bacco the period will be from 1919 to 
1929. 

Three payments or benefits are 
provided for those who cooperate:— 

1. The soil-building payments un- 
der the present program will be con- 
tinued. 

2. Loans will always be available 
on wheat and field corn, and on cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice when the sup- 
plies of these commodities become 
burdensome. 

3. Parity payments based on the 
total supply of the commodity will 
replace the diversion payments for 
cotton, corn, wheat, rice, and tobacco 
under the present program. 





Contracts Cover Three Years 


Contracts covering the years 1938, 
1939, and 1940 will be offered farm- 
ers growing one or more of these 
commodities. For the purpose of the 
act, the farmer is the owner of the 
land, except where the farm is leased 
to a person having full control of the 
cropping operations. 

The Secretary will determine what 
constitutes a normal supply of each 
of the five commodities. A national 
soil-depleting base will then be estab- 
lished for each commodity. This base 
will be determined by dividing the 
normal supply by the ten-year aver- 
age acre yield, thus giving the acre- 
age needed to produce a normal sup- 
ply of the commodity. The national 
soil-depleting acreage will be pro- 
rated among the states and counties 
on a basis of their ten-year average 
acreage with allowances for unusual 
conditions. The allotted county acre- 
age will then be prorated among in- 
dividual farmers according to type 
of soil, topography, cultivated acre- 
age, and production facilities of the 
farm. A parity payment will be paid 
to cooperating farmers on the pro- 
duction of these allotted acres at their 
ten-year average acre yield. 

If the total supply (crop plus carry- 
over) exceeds what has been desig- 
nated as a normal supply, cooperat- 





THe Procressrve Farmer, Jury 1937 


ing farmers will be called upon to 
divert enough acreage to bring the 
supply back to normal. If this still 
does not control production all farm- 
ers will be given a market quota and 
any sales beyond the quota will be 
heavily penalized. 


The Procedure With Cotton 


As applied to cotton, the procedure 
would be about.as follows:— 

On August 1 Secretary Wallace 
will announce a normal supply of 
cotton for the marketing year start- 
ing on that date. It will be based on 
the ten-year average consumption ad- 
justed for present trends plus a 40 
per cent carry-over or allowance for 
an ever-normal granary. Normal 
consumption allowing for present 
trends would probably be in the 
neighborhood of 13,500,000 bales, 
which, plus a 40 per cent carry-over, 
would give a normal supply level of 
approximately 19,000,000 bales. To 
supply 13,500,000 bales at the ten- 
year average acre yield of 180 pounds, 
a total of 37,500,000 acres would be 
required. This would be the national 
soil-depleting acreage for cotton, and 
allotments to states, counties, and in- 
dividuals would be made from it. 


The carry-over of cotton on Au- 
gust 1 will be approximately 6,000,- 
000 bales. After this year’s crop is 
harvested the Secretary will know 
the total supply of cotton for 1937-38. 
The crop might be 14,000,000 bales. 
In that case the 6,000,000-bale carry- 
over plus a_ 14,000,000-bale crop 
would provide a total supply of 
20,000,000 bales. This would give 
an excess of 1,000,000 bales over our 
assumed normal supply level, so a 
diversion of acreage from cotton in 
1938 would be necessary to bring the 
supply back to normal. 


Meanwhile farmers would have 
been offered contracts during the last 
five months of this year. In planting 
next year’s crop, cooperating farm- 
ers would be called upon to divert a 
sufficient number of acres from their 
base acreage to bring the supply back 
to normal. 

At the beginning of the marketing 
year, August 1, 1938, the Secretary 
will announce a parity price for cot- 
ton. Shortly after the close of the 
year ending August 1, 1939, cooperat- 
ing cotton farmers would be paid a 
parity payment on their 1938 crop 
which would be based on the parity 
price announced at the beginning of 
the marketing year. These rates of 
payment range from 15 per cent of 
the parity price (now 16.6 cents), 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Beekeeping in July 


By R. R. REPPERT 
Entomologist, Texas Extension Service 


4,SPECIALLY 

in the black 
lands cotton pro- 
duces an excellent 
grade of honey 
which in its pure 
form is practically 
clear and of a flavor 
greatly appreciated by most people. 

Following as it does in many sec- 
tions the flow from horse mint, 
which produces usually a honey of 
dark color and to many people an 
inferior flavor, if one desires pure 
cotton honey for his own table or for 
sale to discriminating people, it is 
important to so conduct operations 
that the combs do not contain honey 
from both sources. This is sure to 
happen if the combs are partly filled 
with horse mint honey and then are 
left for the bees to finish filling with 
cotton honey. 

In many sections the cotton flow 
is just beginning or has just begun. 
In a few sections that were damaged 
by excessive rains where cotton had 
to be replanted, the flow may be con- 
siderably delayed. In any case, in 
order to secure a pure cotton honey 
it will be necessary to remove combs 
with cells only partly filled with 
honey from other sources and extract 
the honey from them, replacing the 
combs on the hives or putting on 
frames with sheets of foundation in 
their stead. 

Although in most sections weeds 
producing badly flavored honey do 
not appear until August, these might 
appear in occasional sections in July. 
Where bitterweeds and other such 
pests bloom this month all good 
honey should be removed in advance, 
as contamination with such honey 
from objectionable sources will ruin 
the honey for the table or for sale. 

While the bees will take care of 
the wax worm in the hive unless 
the colony is weakened by disease or 
from some other cause, it is quite 
otherwise with combs that have been 
removed from the care of the bees 
for storage. The combs that are dark 
are particularly susceptible to attack 
by the wax worm, since the dark 
color is imparted by the cocoons left 
by the bee grubs that have developed 
in such cells, and it is these cocoons 
that supply the wax worms with 
their principal food. Such combs are 
unfit for table consumption. The 
honey they contain is, however, as 
good as any other if extracted, and 
such combs should be put through 
the extractor to remove the honey 
they contain, and then if possible 
returned to the hive so the bees may 
take care of them. 

All clear-combed honey, if desired 
for eating as such, should be cut 
from the frames and packed in jars 
with extracted honey about it, as 
chunk honey. 





“Fill ’er up—the car, J mean.” 




































OU’VE been reading about soaring costs for weeks: 
labor—production costs—maierials. Up, up, up go 
prices of almost everything you buy! 


Months ago, Goodyear saw this coming—and tackled 
the problem with the resourcefulness and enterprise 
that made Goodyear the greatest rubber company in 
the world. 


And today Goodyear meets the challenge of rising 
costs—right on the nose—with a big, handsome, tough, 
thrifty new tire AT THE PRICE YOU’RE USED TO 
PAYING: the sensational new “R-1”! 


One glimpse tells you this great “R-1” has the stuff! 
It’s based on tire construction principles developed in 
building more than 23,000,000 Pathfinders—and the 
famed “G-3” All-Weather, world’s most popular tire. 


You find 12% more rubber in the massive “R-1” tread 
—“beef” to deliver more mileage! It’s packed with 
every great Goodyear feature: Center Traction—the 
Goodyear Margin of Safety; higher, broader shoulders 
to hold true on curves; maximum blowout protection 
—patented Supertwist Cord in every ply! 


Don’t wait; go see the good-looking, great-value, new 
“R-1”—at your nearby Goodyear dealer’s or Goodyear 
Service Store. It’s a bull’s-eye of bedrock-priced high 
quality: the tire you’ve been waiting for! 


THE GREATEST NAME 

























GO TO GOODYEAR FOR THE 
BEST HELP ON THE FARM 


THE PERFECT YEAR-ROUND BELT 


GOODYEAR KLINGTITE 
BELTS hug the pulleys, grip 
tight in any weather, mini- | 
mum slip and stretch—no 
breaking-in necessary! Both 
endless and roll lots. 
















MORE TRACTION —MORE PULL eee | 


GOODYEAR ALL-TRAC- 
TION TRACTOR TIRES 
give you 50% more traction! 
100% more shoulder tread! 
48% more rubber ! 30% more 
draw-bar pull, proved in \ 
farm tests! 






















PLUS POWER WHEN YOU NEED IT 


GOODYEAR BATTERIES?’ 
new improved construction pro- 
vides ample reserve power for 
all accessories, plus pep for all 
emergencies. Five styles, at 
prices for every purse. 
























GOODYEAR STANDARD 


TTOTHE 
EVERY OWE BUIL ety AMD VALUE IN THE WORLD 


TME HIGHEST STANDARD OF Qu, 


GOoOoDsYEAR 














Free For Asthma | Banya forYOU! | wnat price? 






Make big money daily 


and Hay Fever} (bntagrrss crime or 








stant skin bleach, mystic 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so seostae we gg ied Sa ee W hat Brand ? 

h, if Fever keeps 
ioe premade bot whee 3 pooh pte pa % ranteed money- making proposi- Not so many years ago when the 
and nose discharges continuously, don’t fail to tion. Lucky Heart Co. Dept.A-725, Memphis, Tenn. thrifty housewife entered a store to 





send at once to the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free 


buy something, her first thought was, 


trial of a remarkable method. No matter where y “ . +. 9 
you live or whether you have any faith in any Would Yo ul 4 = AR e What will I have to pay for it. 


remedy under the Sun, send for this free trial 


If you have suffered for a life-time and tried this All-Wool SU iT 


If we send it Without Cost? Here’s an amaz 
ing opportunity to get a guaranteed all- woolt ¥ 


everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 





In recent years the trend has been 
toward another consideration—‘“Is it 
worth the price?” Manufacturers know 





abandon hope but send today for this free trial. | suit, , tailored -to-measure ee cost. No* this, and those that are producing high 
74 ; experience—no money necessary—)just ca on . > = . ys: 
It will cost you nothing. Address. a few friends during your spare hours——-we show quality products are giving their prod 


= i you how to get your suit quickly, EASILY! Also 
Frentior Asthma Co. 254-B Frontier Bidg., how you can turn spare time into BIG MONEY 


462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. Samples sent FREE. Write: FAIRBANKS 
TAILORING CO., 2320 Wabansia, Chicago, III. 











ucts brand names. The public becomes 
familiar with these brands through the 
advertisements. 








Spend 12 weeks in CoyneShops 


Now the thrifty housewife, wants 


LX] ay TS..Smash Go Prices! = by doing — carn value for her money, so she is inter- 
Santos Coden, 12c I).; 4-0z. Vanilla, 8%c; Razor Blades, nidiy-ee ‘don’t need ad- ested in brands, rather than price 
10 for 8%c; 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c; Christmas eincation. sep oe aS JEW ZEEE ROS. 

Cards, 21 in box, 14c. 150 other bargains. Premiums. GRADUA’ HOOL ' alone. 









Experience unnecessary. sia press Covrin ee ELECTRICAL 
CARNATION COMPANY, PR-2, _ St. Louis, Mo. Pauling Street, Bept. 87-77, Chicago, Ill, 
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BUCK => JONES 


GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES PRESENT BUCK JONES ~— FIGHTING 
| COWBOY OF THE WEST — IN A SERIES OF THRILLING ADVENTURES 












THE SKUNKS TOOK] 





f WILSON'S GOT PROOF WE RUSTLED | 





OH, BUCK- FIRE! 
EY BEAT 

















HIS CALVES, TRIGGER. IF HEGETS BEAT US, NOW] THE SHORT-CUT. 
TO THE SHERIF WE ALL HANG 9] | THEY'RE RIDING J I'LL GO IN FOR 
7 MEY wy AWAY /) WILSON, BILLY 






a WILSON-AIN'T GONNA 

GET ANYWHERES. WE'RE 
CALLIN’ ON 'IM TONIGHT. 
ILL. KNOCK ‘IM COLD, YOU 







































































OKAY WILSON- YOURE ALL RIGHT- (>, 
JUST LAY HERE QUIETLY! BILLY 
YOU RIDE FOR THE SHERIFF 23 
I'M GONNA TRY TO MAKE IT Z 
OVER THE CLIFF AN’ ve 
CUT THOSE RATS OFF 



















STICK’EM UP -LIFT JTS BUCK 
EM HIGH! I'VE yy 
GOT YOU ALL Pray 


BUCK |NEED,KID-~ITS NERVE AND 
PLENTY O'STRENGTH TO 





HAD HIS | Ty 
HAD HIS | THEY SURE ARE GOOD 











BUCK JONES SAYS: 


J BOYS, GIRLS,—JOIN MY CLUB! 
\ —s«#1-s«EREE PRIZES! 


Join Buck Jones’ Club—and get the swell 
membership pin shown below and Buck’s cata- 
log with pictures in color of the 41 wonderful 
free prizes. Just fill in the coupon and mail it 
to Buck with one red Grape-Nuts Flakes box-top. 











And take it from Buck, Grape-Nuts Flakes are a real he-man 
treat! So crisp and crunchy—they’re the tastiest breakfast 
grub you’ve ever eaten. And served with whole milk or cream 
and fruit, they pack more varied nourishment 
than many a hearty meal. So ask your mother 
to get Grape-Nuts Flakes right away. 





A Post Cereal 
—made by 
General Foods 










reo - 


Club Membership Pin. Show the | BUCK JONES, c/o Grape-Nuts Flakes 
world you’re a member of Buck | Battle Creek, Mich. Prog.G—7-37 
Jones’ Club. Gold and red finish. | I enclose ...... Grape-Nuts Flakes box- 
GOOD LUCK horseshoe design. tops. Please send me free the items checked 
Free for 1 Grape-Nuts Flekes | below. (Put correct postage on letter.) 
box-top. Mail coupon today! | © Membership Pin and Club Manual. 
(Send 1 box-top.) 
| 0 Buck Jones’ Photo. (Send 1 box-top.) 











Buck Jones Photo. Own Buck’s 
favorite picture, with his facsimile 
autograph. Free for one Grape- 
Nuts Flakes box-top. Send coupon. 























| Town State. 
| Offer expires Dec. 31, 1937. Good only in U.S.A. 














More Livestock Is Certain 


South cannot live on cotton it 
can sell profitably 


By TAIT 


OR the five- 

year period 1925- 
1929 the average 
cotton acreage har- 
vested was 42,475,- 
000 acres per year. 
During this same 
five-year period the 
average world consumption of Unit- 
ed States cotton was 14,916,000 bales. 
While we do not agree with those 
who seem to think that the world 
consumption of United States cotton 
will probably not exceed 13,000,000 
bales again, it may be safely assumed 
that we will not soon again need 44 
million acres to produce the cotton 
which the world will take at, say, 10 
to 12 cents a pound. If we need only 
13,000,000 bales of United States 
cotton, then that can and will be 
grown on about 30,000,000 acres, 
which means 10 to 14 million acres 
diverted from the cotton acreage of 
the years between 1925 and 1930 
and also from the acreage planted 
in 1933. 


10 to 14 Million Surplus Acres 


The planting of more than 30 to 
35 million acres to cotton means dis- 
aster to cotton farmers unless world 
consumption of the United States 
cotton increases much more than 
now seems probable. The problem 
presented to the South is, therefore: 
how are these 10 to 14 million acres 
diverted from cotton to be used? 
Can they be profitably used for the 
production of products to be con- 
sumed on the farms where pro- 
duced? On many farms, and as to 
the South as a whole, the answer to 
this question is unquestionably yes. 
But on other farms it will just as cer- 
tainly be necessary to use the acres 
diverted from cotton for some other 
money crops or crop. 


There are many crops which may 
be used to increase the farm income, 
but the one which seems to fit best 
into the soil conservation and im- 
provement program is some sort of 
livestock, especially cattle, which are 
large consumers of the legumes nec- 
essary to be used in the soil improve- 
ment program. Cotton Belt farmers 
have shown clearly that they will not 
go into the much more difficult live- 
stock farming as long as they can 
produce field crops that will give 
them a living and the cash money 
they must have, but with 25 to 30 
per cent of the cotton acreage re- 
leased, will not many of them be 
forced to devote at least part of the 
released acreage to some other cash 
crop? 





Dairymen’s Attitude Unsound 


But the dairy farmers of the North- 
eastern States are very much op- 
posed to the Southern farmer using 
any of the acreage diverted from cot- 
ton for producing dairy products, 
even to sell to his neighbors. And 
there is also, to a lesser degree, oppo- 
sition in the North and West to the 
Southern farmer using any of these 








Tue ProcressivE FarMer, 


BUTLER 


diverted acres for the production of 
corn, beef cattle, or other crops for 
sale. No matter what the restrictions 
placed in laws shaping the national 
agricultural program, the Southern 
farmer is going to increase his live- 
stock production as a necessity if, as 
is necessary, his production of cot- 
ton, tobacco, and rice is restricted. 


The unintelligent selfishness which 
seeks to “freeze” Southern or United 
States agriculture at its present status 
will fail. The acreage cultivated in 
cash crops is now so small per work- 
er that any attempt to reduce it or 
hold it as at present must fail. And 
by the same token any attempt to 
hold livestock production down to 
its present level is also doomed to 
failure. If our soils are to be made 
more fertile, as they must.be, and if it 
is to be done with legumes, as it must 
be, then it becomes an economic ne- 
cessity that we use those legumes ina 
way to get the most from them. It 
is an economic waste to use as a 
fertilizer any material suitable for 
feeding livestock and especially is 
this true of legumes, the best feed 
for livestock. 


More Livestock Certain 


There is the mistaken idea in some 
quarters that the South will continue 
to eke out a bare living from the 
cotton it can sell and that the live- 
stock producers of other sections 
need not fear any competition in 
livestock production from the South. 
It is true that cotton growers will not 
attend to livestock so long as they 
can supply their need by growing 
cotton. But the necessary restriction 
of cotton production and an increas- 
ing ambition for a better living on 
the farms of the South are forcing 
them and will continue to force them 
into more livestock production. No 
man-made laws or arbitrary regula- 
tions will prevent this. 


All that is necessary to increase 
livestock production in the South 
and make it profitable if carried on 
in connection with present farming 
operations is the wll to do so and 
that is being rapidly provided by 
the necessity of restricting cotton 
production. 





“How many times must I tell you to 


stop that humming?” 
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Fascinating Worlds 
About Us 


By HERBERT WENDELL AUSTIN 


OW incomplete would July be 

without our beautiful, smooth- 
headed, redbird, the summer tan- 
ager! Considerably smaller than the 
robin, the male is uniformly red. 
You'll know him by his frequent 
“chicky-tuck-tuck,” even though he 
keeps his bright red feathers hidden 
in the leaves. His mate is yellowish 
olive above, shading to deeper yellow 
under parts. She lays blue-green eggs 
mottled with brown. That the birds 
can be fearless when danger threat- 
ens was proved to me last summer 
when I watched a pair of tanagers 
drive a hungry serpent from the post 
oak sapling which held their nest. 


Antares aus ze ; 


@ Scorpio 


| 
-_—e~, | 
\ eal f 
®. 

“ay o — 

According to one of the myths, a 
venomous scorpion bit Orion on the 
heel, causing his death; so the Hunter 
was placed in the sky opposite the 
creeping scourge. Hence we cannot 
see both constellations at the same 
time. Tonight the Scorpion crawls 
westward across the southern sky, 
his heart marked by the fiery red 
star Antares. Looking a little to the 
southeast and not too high you can 
hardly miss it. 





® A Plant Gold Digger 


Dishonest but 
beautiful is the 
golden - hued 
love vine, vari- 
ously called an- 
gel’s hair, stran- 
gle weed, and 
common dod- 
der. How 
tightly it clings 
to the host 
upon which it 
feeds! Can you 
find the tiny 
greenish white 
flowers? Ordinarily the baby dod- 
der begins life honestly rooted in the 
soil but as soon as it can adopt a host 
it withers its terrestial roots and 
lower section away to begin its para- 
sitic life. 

















® Lilliputian 


Cows Ay 
On succulent #7 
shoots of lawn and 


garden _ plants B 
A 






eG Y, 
“Yj, 
you'll find clusters Y 


of soft-bodied insects which we dis- 
gustedly call plant lice. But they’re 
the ants’ “milk cows.” Through those 
tubelike orifices seen on the rear of 
the aphids’ abdomens there exudes a 
honeylike liquid of which the ants 
‘are fond; so they, in a way, care for 
the aphids, herd them, control them, 
and prize them. If you will observe 
insects with patience perhaps 
‘You'll get to see an ant “milking” one 
of his strange little “cows.” 








‘DODGE HAULS MORE 
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ur daily to AVe tried o 
ugh 79_,.; n 
: sie ia th i ica eee ihe sont all met bos Mile run 
Dodge 14-Ton Stake—6-Cyl.,“L”-Head Engine—2 Wheelbases, 9’ and 12’ Bodies, ©ONdition Weath- 
as 
w. 


No Wownver America ts SWITCHING 
To DOOGE !..PRICED WITH THE LOWEST '!.. 


ODGE quality truck features next truck it will pay you, too, to 
mean extra value for your forget about claims and compare 
money. And this extra margin of known, recognized, quality fea- 
quality built into Dodge trucks is tures. The truck “Show-Down” 
changing America’s truck-buying score card makes it easy for you 
habits. Proof of this is found in to compare the low-priced trucks. 
the fact that business men from Get a copy free from your Dodge 
coast to coast, literally bythe thou- dealer today. 
sands, are switching to Dodge DODGE 
trucks. When you goto buy your Division of Chrysier Corporation 






take a 
w Dodge,» 
SURPRENAN?y 
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Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, every Thursday, 9 to 10 P. M., E.D.S.T. 


LOW DOWN PAYMENTS—LOW MONTHLY TERMS For your own protection, your 
dependable Dodge dealer will gladly arrange easy terms to fit your budget, 
at low cost, through Commercial Credit Company. 


New 1937 Dodge %4-Ton Pickup, 6-Cyl.,“L”-Head Engine, 116’ W. B. 
Amoney-saverforfarmers, plumbers, contractors, public utilities, etc. 







MORE HIGH-QUALITY FEATURES 








Titi. 
pio- 


zs ee j Baan, a ae 
@ In low-priced trucks, Dodge @ Dodge pione 





ered rol- @ Full- floating rear axle was 
meered the one-piece rear axle ler-bearing uni Isin pi d by Dodge in low- 
housing. low-priced trucks. priced 1 4-ton trucks. 


® Four main bearings instead of only three—another feature pioneered by Dodge 
in low-priced trucks. 





® Four piston rings instead of only three—only Dodge of the lowest-priced three Poe 3 5 : : SESSA. 
gives you this quality feature. SEE THE NEW 1937 DODGE passenger cars, now on display at Dodge deal- 
© Get a “Show Down” score card and see how many more extra-quality features ers’ showrooms. Only a few dollars more than lowest-priced cars. 
Dodge gives you—See your Dodge dealer. Big savings on gas, oil and upkeep. Switch to Dodge and save money. 





WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. 
E If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I 
: : ; = : 

Klutch holds them tight all day |°@W your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any 

KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion, holds the unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 

plate so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be ; ; 4 : 

Flapai aithe Yau cal. pes tak oh op wah acl? will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggre- 

you did with your own tooth. Why endure jose} gate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
ates! utc n rou . n Ic . . . a me 

at druggists. If your. druggist hasn't it, don’t fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 

waste money on substitutes but send us an M fli 4 i ; 1 

vee el tani nee a aes ed ee try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 

HART & CO., Box 2508-G, ELMIRA, N. Y./ patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 











Save up t050%.Monuments of en- -bankrupt. 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- aon THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 






estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before pur- 


TOM BSTON E@ chasing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become 














isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 
TONE Co. 














SOUTHERN ART S aly 
1927-J Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga, Rareicnu, N.C. BirmrncHam, Ata. Mempnis, TENN. 





DA.Lias, Texas 












U-S°S TENNESEAL 
SAVES MONEY 
AND TIME... 


TRIPLE CROSS CRIMP 


roof leaks. The three 
crimps keep rain from 
being blown or drawn 
up under end laps. 


NEW V-DRAIN 
Prevents leaks at side 
laps* Rain, blown or 
drawn up under lap, is 
caught in V-Drain and 
drained off. 


THE PRESSURE LIP — 
Depression in lower end 
of sheet insures close 
pressure contact be- 
tween overlapping sheets. 


THE TENSION CURVE 
A feature of Tenneseal 

alvanized Roofing 
which makes every sheet 
fit snugly and cling close- 
ly to the roof decking. 





Why keep throwing away money and 
time on inferior roofing? USS Tenne- 
seal will end your troubles. It stops 
leaks, it’s fire-proof, and lightning- 
proof when properly grounded. Steel 
roofed buildings are safer; take low 
insurance rates. 

Also a complete line of Tenneseal 
accessories for every finishing require- 
ment, including a new two-piece ad- 
justable Ridge Roll, End Wall Flash- 
ing and Gambrel Flashing. Your dealer 
also carries USS corrugated or flat 
sheets—in Standard Open Hearth or 
rust-resisting USS Copper Steel. 


U-S°-S ROOFING 


AND 


SIDING SHEETS 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 

Carnegie - Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago 

Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘nds common cause of 





Travel Trip 
for a Hot Day 


GINCE July is rest and camping 

and travel month for young folks 
on the farm, let’s make one rambling 
trip in our mind’s eye. 

Our first stop will be New York 
City where O. H. Benson, national 
director of rural scouting, shows us 
the skyscrapers, the Statue of Lib- 
erty, the subway, and a lot of the 
other material wealth of the largest 
city in the world, but says to us as 
young folks before we leave: “There 
is no doubt in my mind but what 
the following are our greatest assets 
throughout lifetime: friends, health, 
thrift and earning, and credit with- 
out collateral (which comes through 
sterling qualities of character).” 

Our next jump is to Kentucky 
where we learn that this year the 
central theme of Junior Week for 
4-H boys and girls was “Get Ac- 
quainted with Your State.” That’s 
a smart idea. 

From Kentucky we fly to Kyle, 
Texas, to hear how a Chinese auc- 
tion proved very successful for an 


Let’s P lay 


Croquet 
By DANNIE ORR 


BEC: AUSE croquet can be played 

on the spur of the moment, re- 
quires no special dress, can be set up 
in the back yard under the trees, 
does not require physical exertion 
on hot summer days, and can be 
played by persons of almost any age 
and of either sex are some of the rea- 
sons for its popularity. 

Best place for a croquet court is a 
smooth sandy piece of ground or one 
on which the grass has been closely 
cropped. A standard court is 60 feet 
by 30 feet although 50 by 25 will do. 
The wickets should be sunk into the 
ground 6 or 8 inches and should be 
twice the width of the ball. 

Mallets are made of boxwood 
with heads 7 or 74. inches long and 
24 inches in diameter, with handles 


The Young Folks 


Croquet in the shade—a game all the family can enjoy these hot days. 


who says: 
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F.F.A. chapter. Each successive bid 
is a set increase, say 5 cents or 10 
cents, the bidding to be closed in 
so many minutes, the time being 
known, however, to the judges alone. 
Or, an alarm clock might be used. 
From Texas we take a fast train 
east, stopping in Georgia for a visit 
with Future Farmer James Brown 
“Of all things I learned 
in 1936 in my work, the most helpful 
was cooperation. When we boys be- 
come men we will show the world 
how to put agriculture on the map.” 


On the move again, we hear from 
the state softball commissioner of 
Virginia the essential differences be- 
tween softball and baseball. If you’re 
interested in this new game, which 
everybody can play, write to Ama- 
teur Softball Association of America, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

- From Virginia—but what’s that— 
train stopped? Oh, I get you—you’re 
off to join a swimming party! Well, 
do your diving where the water’s 
deep. And I hope that this summer 
you get to make one trip or visit one 
spot you’ve never visited before. 


Sincerely yours, UNCLE P.F. 


8 to 15 inches long, depending on the 
player. 

Balls are made of either hard rub- 
ber or wood and are painted differ- 
ent colors so they can be easily 


tinguished, They should be 3% inch- 


dis- 


es in diameter. Equipment can usu- 
ally be purchased through a nearby 
sporting goods store. 





American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, Tl, 





WINNERS 


of the 


PRIZE CONTEST 


n “What | Like Best About 


American Fence” 





Contest Ended Midnight, April 15, 1937 


First Prize . . . $500 in cash fo 


Frank R. Olmstead, R. R. +3, LaGrange, Indiana 


Second Prize. . $250 in cash fo 


Peter Nahay, Route #1, Box 103, Stuttgart, Arkansas 


Third Prize. . . $100 in cash fo 


Ed. Schillinger, Vida, Montana 
The following have been awarded cash prizes of $5 each 


ALABAMA—W. C. Bowen, William A. rors Mrs. C. C. Etheredge, 
E. F. Herndon, Mrs. G. W. Jones, W Kimbrough, ae Hugh 
McCay, W. F. Washburn, Mrs. Homer Watson, 
ARKANSAS—Paul J. Daugherty, Thomas L. ae R. J. Hubber, 
Lillie MceCaleb, Fred Myers, S. O. Norris, O. Valentine. 
CALIFORNIA—CharlesC. Overmire, A. J. Pitka, Mrs. Melba T. Smith, 
COLORADO—F. E. Byrne, John Christy, M. L. Gorton, J. H. Roosa, 
FLORIDA— Mrs. E. L. Cadwell, J. P. Clement, Arthur C. Freemag, 
J. T. Hutson, Mrs. Effie Roberts. 
GEORGIA-— Miss Alice Akridge, Mrs. C. Armistead, John Arnold, Miss 
Eloise Chapman, Augustus McGriff, C. K. Philips, George Shingler, 
IDAHO—Constance V. Carlson. 
WLLINOIS—Mr. William Howard Baylor, William . Becker, Jr, 
Charles Boettcher, W. L. Cole, Robert Cord, James Danforth, 
Myrtle M. Doty, Miles Filer, Wits am Gallatin, Lee Goddard, L. Hess, 
Cecilia L. Hoover, Mr. Clarence Dean Jameson, Henry Kersch, Sr, 
M. L. Kimmel, Charles A. Kleckner, Vere Knecht, Charles Love, 
1 Fred J. Masters, J. Cole Morton, Mary E. Normoyle, John 
H. K. Patterson, Naomi St. Clair, Mr. Lester Schulte, Ming 
Sta iffer, H. Hunter Thomasson. 
INDIANA—Achiel Accoe, ee Butler, petan Campbell, H. T. Con- 
nelly, Doris Cook, Mr. R. Dandurand, Ruby Farber, William H. 
Grafiis, hese B. Hill, C! fhitord A. Hoien, Raymond L. fepkiag 
o. ssup, Erma B. Julius, Howard _L. King, Fred Moor 
Winifred ‘Mullis, Mrs. Eloise K. Niemeyer, Mr. Lee R. Perkins, Joh 
W. Reynolds, Mrs. Russell E. Shoemaker, Mary Esther Thompson 
1OWA—M. L. Agnew, Maynard A. Boruff, J. C. BreDahl, Pat Carey, 
Oral E. Conrad, B. A. Eubank, Irvin Friend, Roulette G. Hagler, 
Harris, Jr., Frank M. Hoxie, Jr., George B. Kester, Margaret 
abet, A. G. Kringlock, Courtney ‘Lawyer, Mrs. Guy MeMillan, 
ude, Henry J. Meyer, Arthur Nelson, A. Nelson, .W. A. 
Neuenteldti Hans D. Ohms, Fred P. Paul, Walter Peterson, R. L. 
Pinnell, Hugo Rossow, Arthur Rubsam, August Rubsam, Mrs. Bernice 
Wilber Thompson, Mr. John Tomney, Mrs. A. K. Van Meeteren, 
Mrs. Helen Virden, Roy Wallace, Roy T. White. 
nAnene— M. C. Benja apis C. I. Carson, F. Rea Chapetens Mrs. 
O. Coggeshall, Mr. . Ei ‘ike, tor Forslund, 
awin C. Johnson, C. > n, John Miller, Mrs, 
Sled Nelson, E. J. Nunemaker, E. L. arson, Don Petrie, Chester 
D. Priest, Dorothea Roth, Mrs. Etta Schweizer, Lawrence Waldman, 
George Weatherbie, P. H. W right, T. M. Yager. 
KENTUCKY — Robert L. Brashear, Eamets Edwards, Will Edwards, 
Drue C. Elliott, H. H. Golay, J. A. Guthrie, George W, McDavitt, 
Frank Triplett, Thomas Wade, Mrs. pone Wall, David E. Wilson, 
LOUISIANA—J. Wilson Stewart. 
MAINE—Ivy M. Andrews. 
MARYLAND— Mr. Harry Gardner, Chas. F. Mielke, Chas. E. Reck, 
MASSACHUSETTS — Weston Willard. 
Yoh eee James Van Arsdale, Rollo Crafts, Charles DeRemer, 
. J. Hauer, Eber Kreger, James A. McKeon, Mrs. se Schillinger, 
Sonn Vucich, Carrie J. Walworth, Corlies C.’Weime' 
MINNESOTA—Clurence Aspen, G. A. Bethke, Toa M. - Dobson, 
William E. Grabau, Arthur Graunke, M. C. Harmon, Irving C. be 
son, Leo E. Olson, Walter A. Pagel, Harry Roth, Mrs. Joe Rowell, 
Otto O. Walburg. 
MISSISSIPPI—J. W. Aaron, ra Bak Felix G. Reid, Arthur 
Ralph Taylor, Jr., Mrs. Ida G. Taylor. 
MISSOURI— Mr. Cecil E. Allen, pall Bohnert, Louis E. Boyes, 
J. M. Butts, Lon H. Chamberlin, C. F. Cheek, Dorie ee Clayton, 
Irvin H. Clutter, Jerome Conoyer, Jr., G. Sooper, G. R. ids, 
Myra E. Gaines, A. C. Goggins, G. C. ‘Guy. Otto H. Hauth, ‘William 
H. Helm, Miss Mildred N. Hensley, Mrs. Henry Hogge, W. A. Hyde, 
W. A. Johnston, Mrs, Minor Ret John B. Kerr, H. Koons, C. 
McClure, J. J. McPhee, R. T 8. L. Nickerson, Sam P. ” Oliver, 
Donald Ottman, Mrs. Jim Pet Mis, Ray Peabody, J. R. Polk, aon 
Potter, Lee Simmons, V. L. Smith, Herman Trotter, M. L. Wallac 
Thomas White, Mrs. Ida S. Winslow, V. J. Woods, Mrs. Cora Wright 
MONTANA— Peter Bokma, Mrs. J. L. Edwards, Thyron M. Hamlett, 
M. L. McDonald, George P. Miller, Vina Nergaard. 
NEBRASKA—Gordon Hall, Orville J. Harmon, George A. Marshall, 
Jay Noble, Mrs. Anne Packwood, F. B. Packwood, M. B. Posson, 
R. F. Roggenbach, Mr..Marvin Schere, Daisy E. Sheppard, Earl 
R. Watson, H. A. Weaver, Archie R. Wedberg. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— Mary Eismont. 
NEW JERSEY—C. M. French. 
NEW MEXICO— Mrs. Zenas P. Ward. 
NEW YORK—John C. Agnew, Harley Blanchard, Sheldon G. Jones, 
Leo L. Nichols, Julia A. Pierce, Robert W. Taylor, Jr. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Sallie Mae Duncan. 
NORTH DAKOTA— Alvin Hehr, Mike F. Jochim, Mrs. Roy 
Floyd Outram, Joseph A. Spaila, Howard Spickler, Mv. = 
Tommerdahl, Roy Tripp. 
OW10O-—-Harry D. Anderson, +H. Bishop, Clyde M. Blake, Cleda 
Mae Davis, Doyle Dodds, C. ib rigg, Anna Jane Gabriel, Herman 
Goshe, Harriet Haworth, Ralph C. Keller, Dorothea Krebehenne, 
J. M. Owens, Mrs. Mertyl Robbins, Clyde’ H. Roberts, Myrtle M. 
Tolbert, Otto J. W. Wit 
OKLAHOMA—W. 5S. ri Mrs. E. A. Duncan, Emmett Mul 
downey, Mrs. J. E. Walker 
Claude Holling th, John W. Motley. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Raymond E. Lowe, Isaac R. Smith, Raymond 
G. Wingenroth. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—W. H. Gilchrist, Fred T. Hollis, M. C. Pinsoa. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Nels Anderson, Mrs. Harry Christensen, L. J. 
Clapp, Ole Ege, Jacob Fredrikson, Ernest J. Hekrdle, Viola Nelson, 
Henning Wedel 
psec Tn oy ll Abernathy, Miss E. Maud Cox, Robert & 
Hickey, T. D. Martin, McKelvy Neely, Conley Townsend. 
TEXAS— Mrs. P. B. Anderson, J. S. Blair, Johnnie B. Bunton. iW. 
Denar, bites Tradle Haney, Angus it R. Hel port, Mrs. Lon H L 
J. Ivey, Thelma L. Jentsch, J. A. Mills, Mrs. " Powers, Mrs. A 
tn Mrs. Marie Svec, Mrs. John St. Wrba. 
UTAH—E. L. Anderson. 
VERMONT—Robert M. Mead. 
VIRGINIA—W. S. Blackard, Alfred S. Brand, M. Clarke, £& 
Copenhaver, Miss Jennie Daughtrey, Roy D. wa, Cc. L 
bert, F. Clinton Lane, J. Craig Nelson, N.C. Preston, Mra. Hugh L- 
Sheets, William Hassell Vass, Harold. Walicer, Mr. 5. H. Wal 
WASHINGTON—W. W. Altman, Mrs. I. 0. Edwards, Percy Stoddard. 
WEST VIRGINIA—E. R. Lynch, Barton Ott. 
WISCONSIN—Elgie Eastman, Mrs. Stanley Gibson, James ae 
linger, Charles M. McGinnis, Miss Grace McLaughlin, Mrs. ane 
Melin, Mrs. William Mulheron, Mrs. Gilman Neef, Gilbert 
Clifford Walbrant. 
wrpaene—tae Axel Andren, Mrs. Gladys Preuit. 


U: S-S AMERICAN FENCE 


Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham 
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“The Community Hzndbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays, 
camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other-features, sells for 25 
cents postpaid; in quantities of 10 or more, 21 cents each postpaid. Send all orders to The 
Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


pgm Steel & Wire Company, Chicago 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco 
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Handy Farm Devices 





@ Homemade 
Shower 




















« laioa easy-to-make shower bath 
room is six feet square and seven 
It is floored, has water 


feet high. 
outlet, door, small window, towel 
bar, soap tray, bath stool, and a mir- 
for attached to wall with small dress- 
ing table under mirror for combs 
and brushes. The 40-gallon tank is 
made of an old stove tank, or a bar- 
rel can be used. The tank is filled 
early in the morning so the sun can 
warm the water. The hose line of 
rubber tubing is 2% feet long with 
a stationary spray head. I hope 
many more farm people will enjoy 
such a shower bath, as we do. 











M. L. S. 
@ To ia \ 
Tighten = ts 
Scythe ; j 








from an old auto crankshaft that was 
an exact fit for the blade and sneed 
with plenty of room to tighten. I 
ground the oil dipper off and sawed 
the top part off with a hacksaw and 
then ground the sides down smooth. 
This makes the scythe a little heavier 
but it sure is worth while as I don’t 
have to carry a hammer along to 
tighten the blade if it comes loose. 

R. H. Atwood, 
Catawba County, N.C. 
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AUNT HET SAYS— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1937, by Publishers Syndicate) 





Jennie thinks she’s got broad-minded, 
tit don’t mean anything except that she’s 


finally got her conscience trained not to 


er her. 


I don’t take any credit for bein’ true to 
4 After 1 found out what men were like, 
mever saw another one that 1 could o’ put 


up with, 


_Amy never starts at the beginnin’. She 
the excitin’ part to get everybody to 












sen and then starts over and gives all the 
e details. 





SING the scythe one day, I ac- 
cidentally broke both rings that 
hold the blade to the sneed. But I 
happened to find a connecting rod 





THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR— 
PRICED SO LOW 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 








NEW ALL-SILENT, 
ALL-STEEL BODIES 


NEW DIAMOND CROWN 
SPEEDLINE STYLING 
PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


IMPROVED GLIDING 
KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL 
AROUND 


GENUINE FISHER 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF 
STEERING* 


*Knee-Action and Shockproof Steer- 
ing on Master De Luxe models only. 





























AND TRUCKS 





You make the best buy of all when 
you purchase a new 1937 Chevrolet 
for luxurious, economical motoring, or 
a new 1937 Chevrolet truck for thrifty, 
dependable haulage service. The new 
Chevrolet is the only low-priced car 
with all modern motoring advantages 
—the only complete car— priced so low. 
And new 1937 Chevrolet trucks, with 
the world’s thriftiest High-Compres- 
sion Valve-in-Head Engine, and Per- 
fected Hydraulic Brakes, bring you 
more power per gallon and lower cost 
per load. Visit your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer... have a thorough demon- 
stration ... and you'll agree that for 
pleasure calls or thrifty hauls there’s 
nothing like a Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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PASSENGER CARS 


asure calls or thrifty hauls 
There's nothing like a Chevrolet! 





“MORE POWER per gallon 
LOWER COST per load!’ 


PERFECTED 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


(with Double-Articulated Brake 
Shoe Linkage) 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 


MORE LOAD SPACE— 
IMPROVED LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
NEW STEELSTREAM STYLING 


IMPROVED FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE WITH NEW 
ONE-PIECE HOUSING 
(on 1¥4-ton Models) 

NEW ALL-STEEL CAB 


PRESSURE 
STREAM LUBRICATION 


aru 


FOR ECONOMICAL TRANSPORTATION 





General Motors Installment Plan— 
monthly payments to suit your purse, 
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AND PAY YOU UP TO $10 IN A DAY 


Amazing new idea! Wear this splendid suit and I'll 
a for it if you'll follow my easy plan and qualify. 
0086 sui 


in a day—easy presenti: 
loring house experience needed. ACTUAL 
MPLES FREE! ‘Write today for detai Benes 
tional new pl: and actual ables. NO 
MONEY. H.J.Graves, Pres. ec Lute CORP., 
1300 W. ison, Dept. U -823, Chicago, 















E 
235B Oakland Avenue, 


WORKS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





© Be Safe! Use worm medicines made both 
for the size of your dog and his type of 
worms. For Roundworms or Hookworms 
in pups or small dogs use Sergeant’s 
Puppy Capsules. For these worms in 
grown dogs or large pups use Sergeant’s 
Sure Shot Capsules (or Liquid). 

For Tapeworms in all pups and dogs use 
Sergeant’s Tapeworm Medicine. 

Sold by Drug and Pet Stores. Ask them 
for a FREE copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book 
on the care of dogs, or write: 





POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2487 W. Broad St. « Richmond, Virginia 








Men Wante 


We pay your railroad fare to Nas 
egroes 
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Nashville AutoCollege, Dept. 33, Nashville, Tenn. 

















When Changing Your Address 
Notify Us at Once, 2 Weeks 
in Advance of Change 


It will help us if any Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist subscriber moving from one place 
to another will notify us at least two weeks 
in advance about the desired change of 
address, giving both old and new postoffice 
address and date you want the paper 
started at the new address. 

Our mailing lists have to be made up 
some time in advance of the publication 
date of each issue. So please give us at 
least two weeks’ notice in order that you 
may not miss any copies. Here is a good 
form to use:— 

“My paper has been going to R. F. D. 

3, Box 34, Smithtown, N. C. After the 

first of next month send it to R. F. D. 

4, Jonesville, Texas. Yours truly, 

“JOHN W. SMITH.” 


We are anxious to please our readers by 
prompt service at all times. This policy 
will help us give you that sort of service. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BirMINGHAM, ALA. 
















Let LOWELL THOMAS tell you 
what an unexpected Blow-out 
did to this New Jersey Motorist 


R*.. T. RYAN, JR., of Caldwell, New 
Jersey, was going East—East on Oxford 
Road near Montclair, New Jersey. But he 
almost ‘went West’—West on that one- 
way highway on which you can never turn 


around. 


He was thinking about the market, about 
stocks and bonds. For Ralph T. Ryan, Jr., 
of Caldwell, New Jersey, is connected with 
a Wall Street brokerage firm. There was 
one thing he was not thinking about. One 


thing never entered his mind—his tires. 


Unexpected Trouble 


But, like most motorists, Ralph Ryan took 
his tires for granted. He wasn’t thinking of 
them, never dreamed he’d have a blow-out— 
until BANG! went his right front tire. The 
car lurched—zig-zagged past a speeding 
roadster — then shot wildly off the road. 
Seconds seemed like hours before he came 
to a jerky stop—just in time to miss climb- 


ing a tree. 


Is this an unusual case? Not bya long shot. 
Motorists from every walk of life—from every 
state in the Union, thousands of them, are 
killed or injured every year when blow-outs 
throw cars out of control. And,unfortunately, 
unless you ride on tires that give you the 
proper protection, there’s no telling when 


or where you might have a blow-out. 


Goodrich Acts 


A well-known engineer told me that his 
organization, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
America’s oldest tire manufacturer, foresaw 
the need for a safer tire as soon as driving 
speeds began to increase. In order to pro- 
vide motorists with the rea/ protection they 
needed against high-speed blow-outs, he 
added that no effort or expense was spared 
on the part of Goodrich. The fortunate 
result of this tireless, scientific research, was 
the invention of the Life-Saver Golden Ply. 

The Golden Ply, as it was described to 
me, is a layer of special rubber and full- 
floating cords, scientifically treated to resist 
internal tire heat. By resisting this heat, the 
Golden Ply keeps rubber and fabric from 
separating. It keeps blisters from forming. 


THE TIRE BLEW... IKEA 
A STREAK OF LIGHTNING HIS 
j CAR SHOT OFF THE ROAD 


































And when the blister is prevented, the un- 
seen cause of high-speed blow-outs is licked. 


Taking tires for granted these days seems 
like a big risk for any motorist to take. Bear 
in mind that it’s useless to try to alibi your- 
self out of a blow-out accident. The safe thing 
to do, I would say, would be to put safe tires 
on your car before the damage is done. 


larQlT eomaa— 


Remember, you can buy these life-saving Golden 
Ply Silvertowns at Goodrich Silvertown Stores 
and Goodrich dealers everywhere. 





Goodrich SAFEYY Silvertown 


With Life-Saver Golden Ply Blow-Out Protection 





The manufacturer’s trademark is your protection. 
Watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 





HAY FEVER 


AND 





The severity of those distressing at- 
tacks of Hay Fever and Bronchial Asth- 
ma may be reduced...use Dr. Schiff- 
mann’s ASTHMADOR just as thousands 
have done for 67 years. The aromatic 
fumes help make breathing easier... 
aid in clearing the head... bring more 
restful nights. At druggists in powder, 
gigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or send 
nh FREE supply of all three. Dept. J, 

: Schiffmann Co., Los Angeles, Callf. 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Get quick relief from itching, burniing 
and soreness of Athlete’s Foot, Ringworm, 
etc., with Tetterine. This soothing, cool- 
ing ointment kills fungi that it contacts., 
Promotes _ healing. at drug _ stores. 
Get satisfaction or your money back. 


TETTERINE 




















Amazing. Mew. Popular 


PICTORIAL RING 












(First Prize Nature Contest Letter) 


HE most interesting thing I have 

seen in Nature is the transforma- 
tion following the emergence of a 
Luna moth. 

A friend and I had a cocoon which 
a boy had picked up in the woods. 
We thought it a Luna since it was so 
much thinner than a Polyphemus 
cocoon. After keeping it for months 
and watching it closely, one day in 
early spring there was a great com- 
motion in the house. There was a 
strange insect in the bookcase. It 
proved to be the Luna himself who 
had pushed his way out of his little 
brown house unobserved. 

He was a very ugly creature— 
white and wet, with black feet and 
antennae and two hornlike ap- 
pendages on his shoulders. He was 
climbing as high as he could go. We 
immediately put him in a box covered 
with screen wire so he could be more 
-easily observed. He again climbed 
to the top of his cage, attached his 
feet, and hung upside down. 

His appearance began to change. 
The hornlike appendages began to 
stretch out and take on a semblance 
of wings. The black-feathered an- 
tennae and the feet now were not 
black but a dark purple, the body 
still white but fast drying and becom- 
ing feathery, and the wings stretch- 
ing from their sheer weight were a 
pale yellow. It was such a perfectly 
gorgeous gold and lavender and 


Handicraft from Tin Cans 


By KATHERINE BRIDGES 


O MAKE attractive doorstops, 

flatten out a tin can to give you a 
sheet of tin. Cut out both top and 
bottom, then with a pair of snips or 
heavy old scissors, cut through the 
can from top to bottom. Stretch 
the tin out flat and trace your design 
on it. (Carbon paper may be used.) 
Dutch boys and girls, Mickey Mouse, 
cats, or cunning little dogs make at- 
tractive patterns. 

After the design is drawn cut it 
out. Paint it all over with a priming 
coat of paint. Next nail it to a wedge 
made of a little block of wood 14% 
inches thick, 3 inches wide, and 414 
inches long. The wedge should taper 
off to a blunt edge that will slip un- 
der the door easily. 


Now paint the doorstop the desir- 
ed colors according to the pattern 


you use. The little dog likes a white 


coat with black spots. 


What do you do with the men- 
folks’ flat tobacco cans? They make 
excellent match holders. Paint them 
any desired color. You may paint a 
design on them or cut out a colored 
flower from a-seed catalog and paste 
it on. A small piece of sandpaper 
should be pasted on for a match 
scratcher. Drive a tack through the 
back of the can and fasten to the wall 
near the stove or fireplace. You may 
stuff it half full of paper to keep the 





The Miracle of the Cocoon 


Tue Procressive Farmer, Jury 1937 






white! As the wings extended down 
and down ever so gradually they be. 
gan to be fanned gently back and 
forth and beautiful eye spots appear- 
ed. The heretofore-gold wings be- 
gan to take on a greenish tinge and 
the lower portions of them became 
elongated instead of round as is the 
case with other moths. 

For hours the miracle continued to 
be performed right before our eyes 
and not once did we leave the spot, 
At the end of that time we had not 
an ugly, unidentified insect but a 
perfect male specimen of one of the 
most beautiful moths in America— 
nile green with a white body and lay- 
ender feet, antennae, and wing 
borders. Its wing spread was fully 


five inches and we miarvelled not for | 


that day only but for many to come 

that such a tiny brown bundle could 
contain such a miracle. 

Dovie Arnold, 

Sebastian County, Ark. 
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FAVORITE RIDDLES 


WHEN does a chair dislike you? 
2. What’s worth more, an old 
five-dollar bill or a new one? 
3. Why do they bury an Indian on 
the north side of a hill? 
4. When are two apples alike? 
5. What part of a car causes most 
accidents? Mary Frances Alexander, 
Lexington County, S.C. 


matches from slipping to the bottom 
where it is not so easy to reach them. 
The tops on the cans prevent rats of 
baby fingers from reaching the 
matches, and besides, you have a 
decorative match container. 

Your imagination will run riot 
once you begin this fascinating work 
with tin cans. There is no end to 
the many things you may fashion 
from them! 


ada ad 


MORE WINNERS 
INNERS of honorable men- 


tion in the nature contest and a 
copy of The Community Handbook 
were Miriam Watts, Harriette V. 
Bush, and Willam Russell, Georgia, ’ 
and Hugh Smith, Orris Byrum, Ro- 
berta Ryan, and Junior Pollard, Ala- 
bama. 

Second prize went to Theo Phil- 
lips of Arkansas, third to Leone Wil- 
son of Georgia. 


aad 


HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


Favorite Riddles:—1. When it can’t beat 
you. 2. An old five—because it’s worth four 
dollars more than a new one. 3. Because: 
he is dead. 4. When they are pared. 5. The 
nut that holds the steering wheel. 
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FIUS: late 1957 
crop is looking 
pretty good wher- 
ever I’ve been. The 
crop of oats has 
been extra good. 
With the first gov- 
ernment report but 
a few days off we'll soon know defi- 
hiiely what cotton acreage is. I can’t 
believe cotton growers have made 
any such imcreases in acreage as 
wrecked prices of early Irish pota- 
toes, or as probably would have oc- 
curred with tobacco in North 
Florida and South Georgia if blue 
mold had not been so destructive, or 
as actually did occur with gladiolus 
growers, again with great injury to 
the market. How can we forget the 
disasters that huge cotton acreages 
brought upon us but a few years 
back! 

The talk now is that Texas and Ok- 
lahoma are the states most concerned 
over foreign cotton production, for 
as the Southeast improves the staple 
of its crop the demand for Western 
cotton by Georgia and Carolina mills 
will disappear. Georgia now has 138 
one-variety communities, Alabama 
72, representing a_ probable total 
production of between 150,000 
and 200,000 bales. Furthermore, 
the quality of our entire crop has 
vastly improved, to say nothing of 
yields per acre up to nearly a half- 
bale last year. Ten years ago we 
thought a bale on every three -acres 
was good; now bale-per-acre farm- 
ers are not unusual. Better fertiliz- 
ers, better management, more leg- 
umes have worked the change. 





® County Agent John Pate, of De- 
Kalb County, Ala., tells me their 
7,000 farmers saved a million pounds 
of crimson clover seed this spring 
and expect to use most of it them- 
selves this fall. North Alabama, it 
is estimated, saved between three and 
four million pounds. Alabama’s 
plantings in winter legumes have 
climbed from 1,535 pounds in 1918 
to 8,015,385 pounds last year. 


® Two different friends from the 
North have recently commented on 
the large acreage properly terraced in 


FFERED this month are build- 
ing plans for the. structures 
sketched here, a gambrel-roof barn 
and a range shelter for pullets. 
The barn is 32 feet wide and its 
length may be varied by 10-foot 
units to suit individual needs. Mow © 
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Farm and D esk 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 


the South today as contrasted. with 
the lack of good terraces a few years 
ago. Both were in fact seemingly as- 
tonished at the great change. From 
E. S. Pace, Calhoun County, Ala., we 
could draw another example. As 
compared with single stock methods, 
he has cut his man labor time in half 
in early cotton cultivation by using 
one-row, one-horse cultivators and 
spring-tooth harrows. One man and 
two mules cover a row at a time. 
On the gee-whizz the middle tooth 
is removed for straddling the row 
and a pole bolted to the beam to 
which the team is hitched. 


A. L. Grizzard, Calhoun County, 
Ala., says that in winter the Negroes 
will spend a whole afternoon digging 
up a bunch of wild onions, which 
they fry alone or with eggs, telling 
him they “shore air good.” We sug- 
gested that maybe a demand could 
be developed for the pest and so help 
to eradicate it. Mr. Grizzard aver- 
red, however, that if a market were 
found the things couldn’t be made 
to grow. 


@ If somebody will tell us when 
Cape jessamine should be “Cape jes- 
samine” and when “gardenia” we'll 
be greatly obliged. “Gardenia” we 
had always thought was for Yankee 
use only, but maybe we’re wrong. 


ad @ 


COMING EVENTS 


Alabama Farmers’ Week, Auburn, Aug. 
2-7. Included in the week: annual Master 
Farmer awards and meetings of Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation and Council of 
Home Demonstration Clubs. 

Visiting Days, Wiregrass 
Headland, Ala., July 13-16. 

Alabama F.F.A. Convention, Auburn, 
July 15-17. 

International Baby Chick Association 
Convention, Baltimore, Md., July 19-22. 

Georgia 4-H Leadership Conference, 
Athens, week of August 9. 

Alabama Ton-Litter Show and Sale, 
Montgomery, Sept. 2-3. 

Alabama Market Hog Show and Sale, 
Birmingham, Sept. 8-9. 

Second Peanut Festival, 
next fall. 

Ton-Litter Swine Show, Savannah, Sept. 
16. 

Twenty-eighth Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa, Sept. 27-Oct. 3. 

Slash Pine Forest Festival, Waycross, Ga., 
Oct. 18-22. 


Substation, 


Dawson, Ga., 


This Month’s Building Plans 


capacity is 8% tons per 10-foot unit. 

The range shelter is well venti- 
lated, gives protection from driving 
rains and heat, and is rodentproof 
and sparrowproof. The floor frame 
is mounted on skids which serve as 





runners when moving the shelter and 
also keep the floor up off the ground. 

Plans may be had for 10 cents 
each from the Division of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Georgia College 


of Agriculture, Athens. Plain line 
drawings may be had for the asking. 
Plans are free to Georgia readers. 


“Thanks to your spray, | get 


lots more milk every month” 











GIVES NO ODOR OR TASTE TO 
MILK. James Peck, Stollings, 
West Virginia, states: ‘‘Even 
when I spray heavily and just 
before milking time, I never 
have to worry. Your spray 
never taints milk, and I can’t 
say that for all the others I 
have used.’’ 


““MY SPRAY BILL IS 25% LESS than what it 
was before I started using your spray,’”’ 
A. H. Caraway of the Golden Oak Farm, De 
Leon, Texas. ‘‘Much less of it gives complete 
’ (Pictured is Golden Oaks Albert, 
Grand Champion Bull at the Denver Stock 


protection.’ 


Show, 1937.) 


Gulf Livestock Spray kills flies, lice, ticks— 


repels stable and horn flies. 


NEW LOW PRICES— 
SAME HIGH 
QUALITY 


Gallon can, $1.19 


5 gallon usable pail, $4.95. 
Also30and 55gallondrums. 


R. H. RICHARDSON of Bowling Green, Kentucky, has 
used Gulf Livestock Spray for three years. He says: 

“You couldn’t trade me another spray for it. It 
keeps my cows more contented and quieter at milk- 
ing time. This has resulted in a noticeably higher 
gallonage of milk. The increase is large enough to 
actually pay for the cost of your spray.’ 
























SAFE TO USE. Gulf Live- 
stock Spray never blisters 
or causes loss of hair. 

It is so safe that a man 
can gargle it without hurt- 
ing the delicate mem- 
branes of his throat. This 
spray also gives animals’ 
coats a fine bloom. 

One spraying lasts all 
day. 


writes 











FREE! |] Farm and Ranch Bulletin, 
= No. 1, of the Gulf Research 
and Renslenenens Company: ‘‘Ex- 
ternal Parasites that attack Cattle, 
Sheep, Goats, Horses, Mules, Hogs, 
Dogs and Cats.’’ Write Gulf Petroleum 
Specialties, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























HAWLEY TROPPER 


It's a light weight fibre helmet 
that sheds water like a duck. 
It's durable—comfortable and 
quickly adjustable to all head 
sizes. Washable—white or tan— 
cloth covered $1 to$3—lacquered 
25¢ to 50¢. Your store has them 
or order from us, sending dealer's 
name. Postage paid on orders 
for 50¢ and over. Hawley Prod- 
ucts Company, St. Charles, Illinois. 














a) WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 


P TO $12.00 

Let — ape you this fine all-wool A al cation’ 
suit FREE OF COST. Just follow my easy plan 
and show the suit to your friends. 
to $12 in a day easily. No exper 
canivassing necessary. Se Sa 
o' \. yrite today for FREE details, 
ACTUAL SAMPLES gS a -fire’’ money 
getting plans. Send no 

Collin, PROGRESS. ‘TAILORING co., 
Dept: U-223, 500 S. Throop St.. Chicago, Ill. 
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GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE 
Foot-Stome Free. Lettering Free. 30 
in. high. 20 in. wide, 8 in. thick. 
Satisfaction Free Cata- 


AMERICAN MEMORIAL CO. 
Dept A~ 1 8 Aslanta. Ga. 















° “Excuse me for getting personal—but haven’t you gone pretty far 
with this nose idea? Enough is enough, I always say... It’s none of 
my business, of course—but what’s a nose like that for?” 


e “You don’t tell me!...You fill it full of water on a hot day—yes, 
yes, go on...Then you throw it up over your head and give yourself 
‘a shower? Boy!... Well, | must say you’ve got something there!” 


e “Don’t try to sell me one though! Nope—I’ve got my own system. 
A soft cooling sprinkle of downy Johnson’s Baby Powder... no 
prickly heat or rashes or chafing after that kind of shower!’ 


@ “Feel Johnson’s Baby Powder— 
you'll see why it keeps skin so 
healthy and smooth!” Healthy 
skin is the best protection against 
skin infections. Johnson’s Baby 
Powder is made of finest Italian 
tale—no orris-root ... Remember 
Johnson’s Baby Soap and Baby 
Cream, too. And for tiny babies, 
try the new Johnson’s Baby Oil— 
stainless, not sticky, and cannot 
turn rancid. 
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By C. C. McLEAN, M. D. 


@ To mothers of young babies so 
often overwhelmed with well-meant 
advice, we present with considerable 
pride these timely remarks by Dr. 
McLean whose work in pediatrics 
in the South has qualified him as an 
authority on baby problems. 


EST you violate the baby’s bill of 
rights, register his birth and se- 
cure his birth certificate. 

The baby is born without habits, 
good or bad. It rests with the mother 
to teach him the proper habits in re- 
gard to eating, sleeping, bathing, and 
the taking of fresh air and exercise. 
Good habits must be started the first 
few weeks of life in order to establish 
good health and, incidentally, to se- 
cure obedience and self-control. 


There is no excuse for having a 
crying baby. During the first few 
weeks of life baby finds that if he 
cries he receives attention, is picked 
up, fed, and fondled. As he grows 
older, he finds that this is the only way 
he can be the center of attraction. The 
habit is formed and is kept up 
through adult life. He does not cry 
in the same way as when a baby, but 
his excuses, his alibis, and his tan- 
trums are as objectionable to his 
friends and neighbors as his crying 
when a baby. 


Regular hours of feeding keep the 
baby’s stomach and bowels right. 
Breast milk is nature’s food, but this 
form of nourishment is often spoiled 
if the baby is allowed to nurse when- 
ever he cries. Putting another meal 
into the stomach before the previous 
one is digested, will make even a 
grown person sick. 

It is just as important for an infant 
to get exercise as it is for an adult. 
Nature provides plenty of exercise 
for the baby in crying, kicking his 
legs, tossing his arms, and learning 
to creep. 

Underweight indicates improper 
feeding or disease. Whether sick or 
not, it is well to have the doctor give 
the baby a general check-up at least 
once a month. 

Bathe the baby at least once daily. 
The room temperature should be 
from 70 to 75 degrees. The water 
should be from 90 to 100 degrees. In 
summer give him two or three spong- 
ings each day. 

Babies, like plants, thrive best in 
fresh air, light, and sunshine. Every 
baby, as well as older children, should 


Keeping Baby Well in Summer 


Timely advice to mothers of young babies 















































have a 20-minute sun bath each day 
during the spring, summer, and fall 
months. The following technique 
should be used: Remove all clothing, 
place the child on a blanket in the 
direct rays of the sun. The exposure 
the first day should be for one min- 
ute, increasing one minute a day up 
to 20 minutes. From time to time the 
position of the child should be 
changed. 

Keep the baby away from people 
who have coughs and colds. 

Quiet and rest and sleep are as nec- 
essary as good food. 

Water, cool or warm, should be 
given several times day a between 
feedings. 

Nursing mothers should eat things 
that agree with them. The diet 
should include fruits, vegetables, 
whole wheat breads and cereals, and 
at least one pint of milk a day. 

Keep all flies and insects away 
from both the baby and his food. 

Keep the food in an ice box or 
mechanical refrigerator. 

Boil the baby’s milk and drinking 
water. Each feeding of milk should 
be placed in an individual bottle. 
Cook all his foods, except cod liver 
oil and fruit juices. 

Plan the baby’s clothing for com- 
fort. Avoid tight clothing, too much 
lace, heavy buttons, etc. 

A separate bed is necessary for the 
baby’s best training and develop- 
ment. Be on the alert to see that the 
bed permits the baby to lie perfectly 
flat. 

A large clothes basket with flat 
bottom may be improvised for the 
very young baby’s bed, or until he 
tries to sit up. 

Avoid picking the baby up every 
time he cries, 

No wise mother will run the risk 
of giving baby a misshapen mouth 
by giving him a “pacifier” every time 
he cries. 


A SUGGESTION FOR A WELL BABY’S DAILY ROUTINE 


Early morning feeding..................s.sscseeveres0s 
WA AO OPED OR OR oo. s as ssgsnecssoicedacavesscotanes 
ROOM fo ooo, 2c casay vsdsanadanenvuderasbasoe 
MR etre Lc/itecss Lins sabelsddecsddansaheapsbisasaboes 
DEIGIAGEOING FOCAGO Gn ccscanicndenosenbscsssece 
Long nap out of doors if possible.................. 
ANS OR ee ot a 
Short nap out of doors if possible................ 
Midafternoon feeding........ aE ag eRe 
Awake, out of doors in suitable weather...... 
Undressed, rubbed, clothing changed.......... 
Bedtime feeding and put to bed.................... 
re OR rte acts, ass case lveacs 
Unbroken sleep until morning. 
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3-Hour 4-Hour 
Feeding Interval Feeding Interval 
6:00 6:00 
6:30—8 :30 6:30—9 :30 
7:30 8:00 
8:30 9:30 
9:00 10:09 
9:30—12:00 10:30—1 :30 
12:00 2:00 
1:00—2:30 2:30—3 :30 
3:00 
3:30—5 :30 3:30—5:30 
5:30 5:30 
6:00 6:00 
9:00 or later 10:00 
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Thoughts for Guly 4th > ee ae 
ple pa oug ts o% u y 4t A rock garden in the corner made by the house and the ell furnishes an attractive 
3) rati : : : : background for the outdoor living room of Mrs. Ethel Peacock, Lee County, Ala. 
HE celebration of July 4 has varying interpretations; to some it may 
_ mean a picnic or lunch in the woods; to others a fishing trip or a visit ; : ; ' 
with old friends. Whatever you plan to do with Independence Day, it is and physical condition, through good health; in earning, wise serge: 
be devoutly to be hoped that firecrackers are not essential to your celebration. and saving the income; in making the home surroundings pleasing an 
een We say this with all fervor and emphasis, recalling that on July 4, 1936, raising ideals and community standards. eat 
444 were killed by accidents in the United States. Of Mrs. Speer also feels that homemaking is a study of 
ngs course firecrackers were not responsible for all deaths. . the needs of the home, of the family, and of its problems. 
diet Because of large numbers of people abroad on that day, THE AMERICAN'S CREED It is the direction of resources for the best development of 
les, traffic accidents are all too likely to occur. Then too, ¥ the individual, within both the family and the commu- 
and swimming takes its toll; all the more reason for our tak- BELIEVE IN THE UNITED STATES OF nity. To have learned to live well and successfully at 
ing every precaution in providing lifesavers for swim- : pony npg ib Bn home means the ability to live well elsewhere. 
way ming parties and exercising care that no one goes in the PLE; WHOSE JUST POWERS ARE. DERIVED Farm homes it would seem may well increase — 
water too soon after a heavy meal. Children who can- FROM THE CONSENT OF THE GOVERNED: home-grown items as milk, eggs, and poultry, if we loo 
; 4 SEMOCRAL-Y 0h UE Ser forward to providing an adequate diet for the family. In 
_ not swim should be allowed only in wading pools. EREIGN NATION OF MANY SOVEREIGN p ng " : : 
| : ; STATES; A PERFECT UNION, ONE. AND iN- proof of the foregoing, let us consider the following quo- 
It seems to us that any farm boy or girl has missed SEPARABLE; ESTABLISHED UPON THOSE tation from Miss Erna Proctor, regional home economist 
ing something if he has not listened on July 4 to a rousing PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM, EQUALITY, JUS- of the Resettlement Administration:— 
uld patron speech by a real student of history. We incline CAN PATRIOTS SACRIFICED THEIR LIVES In order to produce an adequate supply of eggs for home use, 
ttle. to the belief that patriotic songs and a well-presented, AND FoRTUbers. Florida needs to increase its production 341 per cent; Georgia 313; 
iver enthusiastic talk on good citizenship will still be accept- I THEREFORE BELIEVE IT IS MY DUTY Louisiana 352; North Carolina 250 per cent. Other Southern 
able to the average picnic audience, with due considera- pd ne geese shane ee = pee Seabee are ha sleneen as bad Lenin ovo aor mag Sats 
om- tion of course for time limits. LAWS; TO RESPECT ITS FLAG; AND TO Ppmadt lags F ogi serge paver percentages of increase from 
uch It isa generally accepted idea that the home is a center DEFEND IT AGAINST 1h 30 per cent for Tennessee, to 403 per cent for Georgia. Other low 
of government, and as such has all the problems of gov- (— z states are Louisiana, 224; South Carolina, 198; North Carolina, 139. 
the ernment, for the home also is not entirely free from 
lop- propaganda. It is important that every individual feel himself a necessary 
the member of the family, that he help make decisions in the light of its wel- 
-ctly fare. In government too, each individual should feel his responsibility 
for human welfare. The right to vote is a privilege and a responsibility. 
~ Do You Cast a Secret Ballot? 
| he NDER some existing election conditions, voters in certain states are 
not privileged to cast a secret ballot. In these cases before the ballot 
very ~is placed in the ballot box, it is assigned a number to correspond to the 
number assigned to the voter on the list of duly qualified voters arranged 
risk previously by county officials. Such records enable anyone who has access 
outh to the ballot box to determine just how any particular vote was cast. 
Hite Such a pernicious system enables officeholders to give undue preferment 
to those who support them, often resulting in real detriment to commu- 
nity progress. 
Speaking of the farm woman’s far-reaching effect on agriculture and 
on government, Mrs. Alfred Watts, president of the Associated Country 
Re? Women of the World, said in effect: “If the woman ever achieves a per- 
| fect control of her home life she can create a model to which national 
30 housekeeping can conform, and given national housekeeping, in- 
ternational understanding is not far to seek.” With understanding hearts 
for those who wait for a message of peace, can we give less than our best 
30 thought and action to so great a responsibility and privilege? 
:30 What Is a Satisfactory Home Life? 
A SATISFACTORY home life demands more than the technica! skills 
0 of feeding, clothing, and housing a family— 
so declares Mrs. Elizabeth Speer, home manage- ane 
ment specialist of the Tennessee Extension Serv- cn oe Bae Bray Be pe 
ice. Discussing the matter further, Mrs. Speer says rangement. This one is at the heme 
— it is the ability to keep the family in good mental of Lawrence Sharum of Arkansas. 











PLAN to be married soon in the small 

country church I have attended all my 
life. I had thought of having it at night 
at 8 or 8:30 and of having my sister and 
her husband as attendants, with two ushers. 
I want a simple wedding. We have two 
aisles in the church, but the groom would 
have to enter from the back of the church. 
I thought of entering the church alone. 
Could the groom enter at the same time 
and meet me at the altar? 

I do not care to wear a veil, but I should 
like to wear white. What do you think of a 
white lace or satin in evening style with 
long sleeves? What would be suitable to 
wear on my head? I should like my sister 
to wear a dress made like the one I wear 
but in a color. How must the church be 
decorated? What do you think of the plan 
to have no attendants but ushers?—M. R. 


[F THERE is no vestry door for 

the bridegroom to enter through, 
perhaps you and he had better enter 
together with no attendants. When 
the ushers finish showing the guests 
to their seats they take their places 
on either side of the altar, coming 
down the aisles from the back of the 
church where they must be standing 
when the organist gives the cue. The 
minister, who can be already in the 
church, sitting on a front pew, can 
rise and meet you at the altar. 

This plan would be as suitable for 
a daytime as an evening wedding. If 
you plan a morning wedding, your 
outfit will be a little simpler, but 
that is all. Evening weddings are 
most often favored because it is cool- 
er at night, and more people will be 
free to attend. If you do not want to 
wear a veil, why not plan one of the 
currently fashionable picture hats 


More Help for the Sunimer Bride 


Rath Ryan answers readers 


without a crown? Or if it is in the 
evening, wear real flowers in your 
hair, if your hair style will permit. 
Your sister’s dress, should she attend 
you, may very well be made like 
yours, except in a color. 

The church may be decorated in 
the conventional manner: the altar 
banked with greenery, and with 
standards of seasonable flowers. You 


can use candles or not, just as. 


— 


A glimpse of moonlit waters between palm trees—‘where every prospect pleases.” 


you choose. If you wish there 
can be garlands of flowers across the 
ceilings, or festooned on the walls. 


Dear Miss Ryan: I should like suggestions 
as to the colors to choose for my attendants 
at a July wedding. 1 will have four brides- 
maids and a matron of honor. Would it 
be advisable to ask a sister of the groom to 
take part in the wedding, such as playing 
the wedding march? Do invitations go to 
everyone we want to come, including close 
relatives? —NMarge of Maryland. 





The rainbow wedding has long 
been popular, with the bridesmaids 
wearing as many pastel tones as there 
are bridesmaids. But it is just as 
fashionable, if not more so, to have a 
monotone wedding, with all the 
bridesmaids in one color. If you 
choose creamy or ivory satin, they 
might wear rich, warm yellow. If 
you choose salmon pink, they might 
be in Dubonnet. Or let them wear 
cool, sea green if you appear in bridal 
white. I suggest the sheerer mate- 
rials—organdie, organza, marqui- 
sette, sheer, chiffon, net, etc. The 
dress of the matron or maid of honor 
usually varies either in pattern or 
color from those of the bridesmaids, 
but harmony and unity should be 
achieved so the bride stands out. 

It is obligatory that the bride in- 
vite the sister of the bridegroom to 
be one of her attendants if there is 
one of suitable age, unless she is hav- 
ing only one attendant. But by all 
means invite her to play at the wed- 
ding if she is not an attendant. 

Invitations are sent to everyone you 
want to attend except the very closest 
friends and relatives. They have us- 
ually been advised beforehand. 


@ Puzzled Me: Write me at once 
and tell me what sort of job it is you 
think you might get. . If possible give 
me an address where I might write 
you privately. 









































KEEPING cool in 
summer is much 
casier if you think 
cool thoughts. Discour- 


drawn and 


TRY the “Cali- LIVE on screened; 
fornia plan” of porches and in 
keeping shades outdoor living 


rooms as much as pos- 
sible. Furniture that 


windows 





By MARY AUTREY 


J uly Home Hints 


age too many needless 
comments on the 
weather. 


down to keep the hot 
air out during the day. 
Open windows in late 
-afternoons to ccol air. 


can be left out of doors 
invites dropping down 
any time. 













SUNDAY school 

lesson: God Hears 

a People’s Cry. 
Exodus 1: 1-22; 2: 23- 
25. Golden Text, Isaiah 
65:24. 


PLAN meals to 
§ inctude more 

green vegetables, 
salads, and fresh fruits. 
Less meat, pastry, and 
starchy foods are necd- 
ed in summer. 


DRINK increased 

quantities of water 

and fruit juices to 
stimulate perspiration, 
thus reducing body 
temperature. Water not 
too cold is more thirst- 
quenching. 


ONE or more 

daily baths will 

keep the pores of 
the skin open, enabling 
them the better to per- 
form their heat-reduc- 
ing function. 


ARRANGE to do 

canning and cook- 

ing early in the 
morning so that the 
house may cool off be- 
fore the men come in 
for their midday meal 
and rest. 


DURING midday, 
9 the zcro hour for 

physical labor, en- 
courage al] the family 
to take a rest hour. Es- 
pecially do small chil- 
dren necd this siesta. 


REPAIR to 
1 O cool retreats 

with vegeta- 
ble and fruit prepara- 
tion for canning and 
cooking, with the sew- 
ing, mending, and oth- 
er tasks. 














SUNDAY 
school lesson: 
God Provides 


a Leader. Exodus 2: 1- 
22; 3: 1-12. Golden 
Text, Exodus 3:10: 
Come now, therefore, 
and I will send thee. 


CALL a “sit- 
| 2 down strike” 

on all possible 
tasks such as ironing, 
packing picnic lunch, 
etc., to avoid unneces- 
sary: fatigue. 


WEAR cool, 
1 3 loose - fitting 
clothes of por- 
ous washable fabric. 
Socks for home wear 


are neat and save on 


WIDE-TOED 
1 4 easy - fitting 

shoes add 
worlds to summer 
comfort. Clean and pol- 
ish white shoes at night 
to be ready for wearing 
next day. 


WHEN the 

1 5 thermometer 

soars, substi- 

tute filmy gauze or 

voile curtains in a cool 

green or blue for heavy 

dark side draperies. Re- 

move needless furniture 
and furnishings. 


A BOUQUET 
1 6 of fresh sum- 
mer flowers 
in front of a mirror 


may lift your room— 
and yourself—right out 


sions for porch furniture 


A COAT of 
paint for 


kitchen chairs 
or porch furniture will 
point up the whole 
houschold. Fresh cush- 


add a lot. 











; SUNDAY 
1 8 school lesson: 
God Encour- 
jages a Leader. Exodus 
3:13—6: 1. Golden 
‘Text, Psalm 29:11; The 
Lord will give strength 
unto his people. 


SIMPLIFY 
1 9 wash days by 

using paper 
napkins and simple 
crepe or gingham ta- 
blecloths that are easy 
to launder. 


hosiery bills. 

SECURE chil- 

dien’s overalls 

and rompers 
in a crepe material 
which does not require 
ironing. There.are mate- 
rials suitable for under- 
garments as well as top 
clothes. 


DELIGHT. 
2 1 the family 

with occasion- 
al out-of-door meals on 
the porch, in the gar- 
den, or down by the 
pasture spring. 


PLAN simple 

enter taining. 

Serve fruit in 
season —fresh canta- 
loupes, peaches, apples, 
pears watermelons, 
grapes—or fruit drinks 
with tarts or simple 
cookies. 


of the doldrums. 
WHEN the 
family gets so 


a trcd of peach 


pie, make tarts by bak- 
ing dough over in- 
verted muffin tins. Fill 
tarts with fresh, stewed, 
or canned fruit, and top 
with whipped cream. 


SPRINGa 
DA surprise on 

the family; 
Serve one of the easily 
made ice box desserts, 
or ice box cookics, con- 
gealed salad, or desscrt. 








SUNDAY 

school lesson: 

God Prepares 
a People. Exodus 11:4- 
12:36. Golden Text, 
Deuteronomy 7:6: The 
Lord thy God hath cho- 
sen thee to be a people 
of ‘his own possession. 













ISN'T this the 
2 6 time to get 

the house 
painted now that the 
men arg not so busy? 
Paint pays as a preserv- 
ative, as well as im- 
proves appearance. 


—OR the 
steps repair- 
ed? Unsafe 


steps are not only un- 
sightly; they are a men- 
ace of life and Jimb. 
Repair them now, for 
both reasons, 








2 —OR how 
fence you 


have been planning so 
long? A neat fence has 
decorative valuc as well * 
as a utilitarian value. 





about the new © 





WRITES 

Louise Cox 
‘ Flippen:, 
“Make an. attractive’ 


summer’ ensemble bys 
dycing one of your 
white slips to match 
the flowers in your new 
print.” 





“A WHITE 
linen hand- 
kerchief and 


last year’s mesh or fab- 
ric gloves are lovely 
dyed also to match your 
outfit,” she adds, 





“EVEN2 
3 1 mesh veil may 
be dyed by 


laying it flat on a sheet 
of wrapping paper, and: 
swabbing the dye on 
carefully with a small 
cloth or mop.” 
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Books to Suit Varied 


‘Tastes 
By SALLIE F. HILL 


DEEP SUMMER 


By Gwen Bristow 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $2 


pe ALL it what you like, a romance 

of the first water or a gripping 
series of episodes in the transforma- 
tion of Louisiana’s bayous and jun- 
gles into a feudal state. The story 
moves along with graphic accounts 
of the struggles of a people against 
the ruthless ravages of yellow fever, 
swarms of insects, inadequate early 
housing, and other problems in a 
subtropical country. 


Rewards for reading this book will 
take into account some passages 
which reflect customs and _ food 
habits of the early settler: “Her 
mother had already gone ashore 
with the tripod and was setting it up 
over the fire. Judith picked up the 
cooking pots and followed. ‘The 
men had brought out the dried corn 
and beans and jerked venison. Judith 
mixed a pot of succotash.” 


But witness this same Judith when 
their plantation is prospering and the 
new home is open:— 

He showed them the master bedroom, 
where there stood a bed so big four people 
could have slept on it as comfortably as two. 
Across the hall was the nursery, with a cot 
for the nurse and a cradle made of woven 
canes. “And look,” said Phillip, leading 
them back to the bedroom. Over the bed 
hung a cord that ran across the ceiling 
under a series of loops, and through the 
wall to a bell hanging in Angelique’s room. 
“So you can call her for coffee in the morn- 
ing without getting up,” he said. 


HOUSEWIFERY 


By Lydia Ray Balderston 
J. B. Lippincott Co., $3 


HIS fifth edition of Miss Balder- 

ston’s practical handbook will 
meet the variety of housekeeping de- 
mands in modern homemaking. In- 
dispensable to the homemaker whose 
goal is to professionalize her work, 
the book presents a comprehensive 
treatment of the following subjects: 
housewifery as a business; plumbing, 
heating, and lighting; equipment and 
labor-saving appliances; household 
supplies, furnishing, storage; clean- 
ing and care of rooms, beds, bath- 
room; kitchen metals; cleaning and 
renovation; disinfectants and fumi- 
gants; household pests. 


SON OF HAMAN 


By Louis Cochran 
The Caxton Printers, Ltd., $2.50 


EPRESENTING the first book 

in a trilogy setting forth in some 
detail the levees of the Yazoo River 
Delta lands in Mississippi, the au- 
thor’s writing rings with a note of 
authority but there is more of stark 
tealism than beauty in the book. 


THE ABINGDON PARTY BOOK 


By Ethel Owen 
The Abingdon Press, $1 


VENTUALLY every hostess 
“runs aground” for something 
New, original, and different. This 
new party book promises to meet 
such situations with a “Personality 
Party,” “Travel Party,” “Old-Fash- 
toned Party,” and even a “Babes in 











Toyland Party.” 
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., MELVIN PURVI 


“WANTS YOU TO JOIN HIS NEW 1937 CORPS OF 
MELVIN PURVIS, 


Former Ace G-Man, who founded 
Junior G-Man Corps, ; 
formed a great, ae Sere = 
Patrol. Members are called Secret 
Operators. They h 
codes, passwords, 





the 


—Melvin Purvis’ 








equip 
ed as proof 
has 


Two Secret 


ave special 
and special 


VTOM 


s re" G-MAN 


. In this story, publish- 
seas that CRIME DOES NOT 
PAY, Melvin Purvis is cooperating 
with a Texas squad of Secret Oper- 
ators near the Mexican border. 


his sister Jane, have rigged up a 
special short-wave radio set... 


23 










THESE POST TOASTIES ARE 
JUST THE THING FOR AN 


AFTERNOON SNACK, 
' 










SECRET OPERATORS 















i fod 
RIGHT! AND WHEN 
WE'RE FINISHED, | 
HAVE WORK FOR 
THAT SHORT-WAVE 











Operators, Jack and 




















Purvis and his aides pick up a 
mysterious radio report that smug- 
glers are about to cross the border 
...a thunderstorm is brewing ... 


THE SMUGGLERS MUST HAVE 
A SHORT WAVE RECEIVING 
SET OUT ON THE DESERT! 1‘M 
GETTING THEIR SIGNALS, BUT 
THE STATIC MAKES THEM TOO 
FAINT TO UNDERSTAND! 












1 Gam 
GOING OUT ON 
THIS OURSELVES... JANE, 
HAND ME My BELT- J 
RADIO RECEIVING SET! 













But in a hidden pass south of the 
border the smugglers get the 





signals sharp and clear... 


) THE WAY IS CLEAR...YOU 
} CAN GET OVER THE 
BORDER BEFORE THE 
p STORM BREAKS... 
BuT HURRY! 





BUENO: ZE SIGNAL 





AS , FROM ZE RADIO! 
2 GQ WE DRIVE THROUGH 


ZE DRY ARROYO 
SECO...WHILE EET 
EES STILL DRY! 






WHAT PURVIS HEARD.. 


PURVIS REPORTED IN VICINIT Y, 
HUNTING FOR YOU...WILL TRY TO 
LEAD HIM ASTRAY...RAIN STORM 
ABOUT TO BREAK... TIRE: TRACKS 
WILL BE WASHED AWAY WHEN 
WATER RUSHES DOWN ARROYO 


FUNNY WE ALWAYS GET THESE 
REPORTS OF ALIEN SMUGGLING 
JUST BEFORE ABIG CLOUD - 

BURST IN THE MOUNTAINS... 





























AHA! THE ARROYO SECO! 
 THAT’S THE SMUGGLERS’ 

PHANTOM HIGHWAY 
WE’VE BEEN HUNTING FOR! I’LL 
CALL THE TEXAS RANGERS! 


SE 
BEEN THINKING OF THAT 
MYSELF...I’M GOING TO USE 
THIS FENCE FOR AN AERIAL 
AND SEE IF | CAN PICK UP & 
THAT HIDDEN RADIO STATION; 






























er 
tae 


ae 








| EET EES A TRAP! 


“THE BETTER 






W So THIS IS YOUR HIDDEN HIGHWAY, 
LZ @ EH ALVAREZ? NOW--MARCH OUT 
OF THIS CANYON BEFORE THE CLOUD- 
BURST DROWNS YOU AS WELL AS 


ERASES YOUR TIRE TRACKS! 
| Prd 


MELVIN PURVIS! ( 


WHY MILLIONS CALL 


POST TOASTIES 


ERE’S America’s finest breakfast treat—crisp, crunchy, 
delicious Post Toasties! For Post Toasties are made 
from the sweet, tender little hearts of the corn, where 
most of the flavor is stored. And then, every golden-brown 





ON EVERY 











| GUESS THERE WONT BE ANY 
MORE TRAFFIC ON THAT 
SMUGGLERS’ PHANTOM HIGHWAY ! 
JACK, HOW ABOUT ANOTHER 
BOWL OF POST TOASTIES? 
THEY’RE JUST WHAT A 
SECRET OPERATOR NEEDS ! 


YOU BET, 
MR. PURVIS 





(Boys and Gila 
rf 
BE A SECRET OPERATOR 
IN MY NEW LAW-AND-ORDER PATROL! GET MY 
NEW SECRET OPERATOR’S 
SHIELD AND MY SECRET 
OPERATOR’S MANUAL CON- 
TAINING SPECIAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS ... CODES AND 
PASSWORDS ... SECRETS OF 
CRIME DETECTION... HOW 
TO WIN PROMOTION TO 
HIGHER RANKS... ALSO 
PICTURES OF ALL MY 
WONDERFUL FREE PRIZES! 
TO BE A SECRET OPERA- 
TOR; JUST SEND ME THE 









































CORN FLAKES” 


flake is toasted double-crisp, 
so it will keep its crunchy 
goodness longer in milk or 
cream —they’re delicious! 
For a special treat—try 
Post Toasties with bananas 
and cream. Get Post Toasties 
right away—the price is low. 
A Post Cereal, made by 
General Foods. 


ALSO ASK FOR POST TOASTIES 
IN HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
AND DINING CARS. 















COUPON BELOW, WITH 
(rac RED POST TOASTIES 
P. 








ACKAGE-TOPS. t 











BOYS’ SHIELD (at left). 
GIRLS’ SHIELD (above). 
Both of polished bronze, 
Satin-enamel finish. SECRET OPERATOR'S 
MANUAL and Shield free for two Post 
Toasties package-tops. 


SECRET OPERATOR'S 
RING. 24-carat gold finish. 
Official insignia embossed 
in center. Fits any finger. 
FREE for 4 Post Toasties 
package-tops. 
A SPECIAL MESSAGE TO ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 
WHO JOINED MY JUNIOR G-MAN CORPS LAST YEAR 


I particularly want members of my Junior G-Man Corps 
to become Secret Operators of my new Law-and-Order 
Patrol. The training you have received as members of 
the Junior G-Man Corps will fit you for quick advance- 
ment to higher ranks. ° 7 






















MELVIN PURVIS Prog.F. 7-37 

c/o Post Toasties, Battle Creek, Michigan 2 me 
i ackage-tops. Please send me the 

 Raage: ad ae PE ag Be 9 pane oe oe er girl ( ). (Be sure 

to put correct postage on your letter.) 

( ) Secret Operator’s Shield (2 package-tops) 

( ) Secret Operator’s Ring (4 package-tops) 
















Street 
State. 


(Offer expires December 31, 1937. Good only in U. S. A.) = 
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j Name 
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City 





ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 

FREE TRIAL up—Try a clean, mild, sooth- 

ing test treatment, 

for over 30 years has given many eczema sufferers 


their ‘‘FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST.”’ 


guaranteed. 


700 Park Square, 


Satisfaction 
Write today—a postal will do. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema Only 
SEDALIA, MO. 


which 








Wanted 


U. §S. Government Jobs. 


° mmence $105 - 
Short hours, 


Common school education. 





INSTRUCTION SERVICE, 


MEN 
WOMEN 


Age 18 to 50, to qualify for eligibility test for steady 
05 - $175 


List of jobs and 
valuable information sent FREE. Write tod: 


Dept. 225-B, St. Louis, Mo. 


ay. 


month. 








Just the Thing for Camping Time 





good manners, another on parliamentary law, another on camping 
and first aid, and dozens of valuable references and other features. 
There’s even one short play complete. 


Single copies, 25 cents postpaid; 10 or more copies 21 cents each 
postpaid. Send your order to The Community Handbook, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


NCLUDED in our 240-page “Community 
Handbook” are the words to more than 100 
songs, 32 outlines for interesting programs, more 
than 150 different games, stunts, etc., twenty: 
seven different plans for parties and socials, 
hints to club reporters, a complete chapter on 











WHAT YOU'VE ALWAYS WANTED 
IN AN OIL RANGE 
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The NEW 


The New BOSS is America’s most 
modern oil range ... the range 
you'll want to own. Ingenious 
“Clock Watcher” tells you when 
your baking is ready to remove from 
oven. Heat Divertors enable you to 
do both fast and slow cooking over 
each Giant, “Top-Speed” Burner, 
saving time and fuel. Oven is por- 
celain-lined for easy cleaning; as- 
bestos-insulated to hold heat and 













Small illustration at right shows 
Modern Boss Cabinet Range. 





BOSS TABLE TOP OIL RANGE 


challenges all comparison 


improve baking. Disappearing oil 
containers add to beauty and con- 
venience. Smart table-top design; 
porcelain finish; modish handles. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
and name of nearest BOSS Dealer. 
To see this marvelous new BOSS is 
to know that it’s outstanding in 
convenience and efficiency ... write 
Dept. P today. 


THE HUENEFELD COMPANY Cincinnati, Ohio 


BOSS 3:0 OIL RANGES 


















Crystallizing Citron Melon 


By DORA DEE WALKER 


sd JELLY 
Ed CUPBOARD 


@ The far-thinking will prepare 
this summer for those holiday fruit 
confections which take on special im- 
portance during fall and winter 
months. Here Mrs. Walker tells how 


to preserve citron melons for winter. 


UT melon in halves and scoop out 

all seed and pulp, leaving the 
thick rind. Cut this in strips one inch 
wide and peel off outside green, leav- 
ing only the white rind, which should 
be cut into blocks an inch long, or 
into sticks 34 inches long. Rub each 
piece with salt and pack into a vessel 
for one hour. Remove from pack, 
rinse well, place in a preserving ket- 
tle, cover with boiling water, and 
boil until the pieces can be pierced 
with a fork. Remove and place them 
in a colander, allowing them to drain 
until they look frosted. Weigh, and 
to each pound of rind use 1% 
pounds of sugar. Place sugar in 
preserving kettle, adding six ounces 
of water to each 1% pounds of 
sugar. Dissolve, bring to boil, and 
add the drained rinds a few at 
a time. Boil rapidly, moving the 
pieces back and forth with a fork 
until the bottom of the container is 


A jelly cupboard such as this one will 
add ease to storage and use. For a 
family of five, have not less than one 
glass for each week, or at least 52 con- 
tainers for one year’s supply. 





























































> Yz MORE JELLY, TOO/ 


With Sure-Jell, you boil 
jelly only 4% minute— 
jam, only one minute! 
No fruit juice goes off 
in steam—so you get 
actually % more jam or 
jelly from exactly the 
same amount of juice! 


PERFECT JELLY raurwm SURESELL 


POAT EH SES Pine ihe hie 
7 sien Rete eee pice Sx. 


ONLY’ MINUTE BOIL |, 











RE- 


FOR MAKING JAMS AND JELLIES 





ALL FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY/ 


New powdered pectin product 
makes al/ fruits jell perfectly. 
Gives you better tasting jams 
and jellies, too—with the full 
flavor of the fresh fruit itself. 
Ask your grocer for Sure-Jell. 








SURE-JELL IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 






7 











perfectly dry. Remove from fire, and 
if coloring is desired, divide rinds, 
leaving one portion to be amber and 
putting the remainder in two vessels, 
one to be colored emerald green and 
the other pink. Use vegetable color- 
ing. Toss pieces until all have an at- 
tractive, smooth color. 

Sprinkle platter with confection- 
er’s sugar. Roll pieces well in this 
and pack in boxes or jars. If desired, 
add to the water in which the prod- 


Keeping Cut 
Flowers Fresh 


By GLADYS McCAIN 


T IS very discouraging after com- 

pleting a beautiful arrangement of 
cut flowers to find the blossoms and 
foliage completely wilted after a few 
hours. The life of cut flowers can be 
lengthened by following a few sim- 
ple rules:— 


@ Remember that flowers are living 
organisms and should never suffer a 
lack of moisture. Exposure to warm, 
dry air hastens wilting. 


@ It is much better to use flowers 
which have been cut and placed in 
water for a period of 6 to 12 hours 
for decoration or wear. Freshly cut 
flowers should not be kept out of 
water for more than a few minutes. 
The best time for cutting flowers is 
early in the morning. 


@ Removal of a small portion of 
the end of the stems will freshen the 
water-absorbing surface of the flow- 
er stalks. Always use a sharp knife, 
and if possible cut the stem while 
holding it under water. 


@ Only a few flowers such as poin- 
settia, dahlia, and poppy respond to 
special treatment of the stem. Im- 
mersing the lower few inches of the 





THE 





ProcGREssivE FARMER, 


uct is boiled three teaspoons powder- 
ed ginger tied in a cloth. If lemon, 
orange, pineapple, or vanilla flavor- 
ing is desired, add two teaspoons of 
any of them to the water used for 
syrup. 

These crystallized products are 
used in fruit cakes, as salad garnish- 
ments, and as confections. Water- 
melon rind may be crystallized by the 
same recipe. 


flower stalk in hot water will add to 
the keeping quality. The same treat- 
ment is beneficial for any flower 
with wilted blooms and _ foliage. 
Keep the stem in hot water for a few 
seconds and then place directly in 
cold water. 


@ Clean, cold water is the best me- 
dium for keeping cut blooms, and 
removal to a cool room or cellar 
overnight will add days to the span 
of life. 


@ In hot weather the lower leaves 
of succulent flowers such as asters 
and chrysanthemums should be re- 
moved before arranging in a vase. 
The excess foliage decays and pro- 
duces foul conditions in the con- 
tainer. 


@ Water in vases should be changed 
often; once each day is not too much. 


@ The primary cause for the short 
life of many blooms is the warm, 
dry air of the living room. Coal gas 
and other impurities may also be to 
blame. 


® The addition of chemicals has 
little effect on the keeping qualities 
of flowers. 


© Deep vases and bowls are superior 
to the shallow types as more water 
comes in contact with the stem and 
lower foliage. 
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Eaten out of doors, even the most prosaic meal becomes an adventure. 


Summer Meals That Satisty 


By SUSAN 


MATHEWS 


Nutritionist, Georgia Extension Service 


@ On hot days when there are tired bodies to be refreshed and 
jaded appetites to be restored, include in your menu some dishes 
which can be served cold, Miss Mathews suggests. It might be the 
meat, the salad, a cold beverage, or the dessert—or all four. 


UST now the garden and orchard 

are loaded with products that 
make the planning of meals that sat- 
isfy an easy and pleasant task. Here 
are found the brilliant and beautiful 
colors in which the vegetable world 
abounds; here are flavors varied 
enough to satisfy the most exacting 
appetite; here is freshness which 
means superior food value, and va- 
riety which adds zest to summer 
meals. What a challenge to the 
woman with imagination and skill! 

Cold meals are easily prepared and 
relieve the cook of many hours in the 
hot kitchen. They will be found es- 
pecially convenient on days when 
guests are invited or when there are 
other matters of importance to claim 
attention of the housewife. 

One who knows the family’s food 
likes can best plan the menu. No 
doubt, most of the members would 
enjoy these old-time favorites: — 


Ham Mousse 
Peppers stuffed with corn Squash souffle 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Hot rolls 
Peach shortcake 
Milk, tea, or coffee 


There is one other important point 
to be remembered. The way in 
which a meal is served may add im- 
measurably to the pleasure which it 
affords. The serving of summer 
luncheons or dinners can be made oc- 
casions long to be remembered. Why 
not try serving them in your gaily 
colored garden or on the porch or 
terrace? They may even be served 
under the old apple tree or the grape 
arbor. It will bring gaiety and, at the 
same time, that contentment and re- 
action of spirit which comes from 
contact with Nature. 


Accessories and equipment are 
present in most homes which make 
such service simple and easy. The 
family would consider it a lark to do 
their part in helping to move the 
dining room out of doors. 


The following recipes will be 
found useful in preparing summer 
meals that satisfy. 








THe ProcresstvE Farmer, 


SQUASH SOUFFLE 


Four cups cooked squash, 2 cups dry 

bread crumbs, 2 cups milk, 6 table- 

spoons butter, 2 tablespoons grated on- 
ions, 3 eggs, salt and pepper. 


Melt the butter, pour over the 
bread crumbs, mix well, and add to 
the squash. Add the seasoning, beat 
egg all together, and add to the mix- 
ture. Pour into a baking dish and 
bake 20 to 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven. 

HAM MOUSSE 

Two cups boiled lean ham, ground, 1 

cup whipped cream, 1 cup cooked 

mayonnaise, 1 tablespoon chili sauce, 1 

teaspoon prepared mustard, % tea- 

spoon cayenne, 2 tablespoons gelatine 
dissolved in one-third cup cold water. 


Soak gelatine in cold water for five 
minutes, then melt over hot water 
and let cool slightly. Mix with the 
dressing, add the seasoning, then the 
whipped cream. Into this mix the 
ham. Pour into wet mold and let 
stand until congealed. Serve as a cold 
meat either in individual molds or 
sliced. 


PEACH ICE CREAM 
One quart cream, 1 quart soft peaches, 
3 cups sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Peel and mash the peaches through 
a sieve; add 2 cups of sugar. Add the 
other cup of sugar and vanilla to the 
cream. Put the cream into the 
freezer, and when it begins to freeze, 
add the peaches. Continue freezing 
until hard enough to pack. Less 
cream and some milk may be used, 
or one quart of custard may be used 
instead of the cream if desired. 


PEPPERS STUFFED WITH FRESH 
GREEN CORN 


Twelve ears.of corn, 6 green peppers, 
¥Y, cup milk, butter, salt, pepper. 


Cut the corn from the cob, about 
2% cups being required. Put the 
corn in an omelet pan, add the milk, 
and cook slowly for about 25 min- 
utes, stirring frequently. Season with 
the butter, salt, and pepper. Parboil 
the peppers, stuff with the prepared 
mixture, and bake 10 to 15 minutes 
in a hot oven. 
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Full, intense heat, the very second you apply the 
match. That’s an outstanding advantage of this 
modern Nesco Super-de Luxe Kerosene Range. 
Five powerful burners—in staggered ar- 
rangement to conserve space—give widest 
possible temperature range, with the simplest, 


most accurate control. Enameled Removable 
Burner Tray pulls out like a drawer. 


Its work-saving elbow-high oven— 
spacious enough to accept a full-size roaster 
—is enamel-lined, completely insulated, and 
equipped with side-wall heat indicator. 


All-metal, non-breakable fuel reservoir 
is completely enclosed, removable, and 
equipped with dependable fuel gauge. 


The Beautiful White Porcelain Enamel 
finish of this smart modern range is hand- 
somely set off by distinctive black-and-white 
trim—and the burners blended in rich, two- 
tone effect. 

See this and other Nesco models at your 
dealer's and note the wide range of popular 


prices. 





RANGES 
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This Helpful Book Tells 
HOW to Do 1000 
Things About the 
Home—Worth $1.50 


Yours for D 5C (in coin) 
to cover postage and 
handling 
Quick, easy, modern 
ways—hints for kitchen, 
laundry, sewing room. 
Care of books, pictures, 
woodwork. Chapters on 
Hygiene. First Aid. 144 
pages of priceless infor- 
mation. Send for it—and 
please include name and 
address of your dealer. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY 


225 North Twelfth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


GALVANIZED 
WARE 


JAPANNED 
WARE 


PRODUCTS OF 


SCO 
DAIRY WARE 






ELECTRIC 
ROASTERS 








BY TELEPHONE 


I telephone about 


klahoma farmer. 
r more over the 
get at the home 


@ “Every few days 
prices,” says a” O 
“Very often I ‘3 fo 
e than I can 
at and I also buy by page 
We have had a telephone in our ere 
for 25 years — don't see how we co 


do without it.” 

It is a great help to be : 
ne miles away as easily as 
oss the room. A help won 
o ask the country agent's 
ansact business in the busy 
e miles separate 


~ 


able to talk 


to some 0 
talking acr 
you want t 
advice or tr 
season. A help when th deg 
friends and relatives. A help bey 

you need doctor, veter- 


en 
measure wh 
assistance of a neighbor. 


jnarian, Or the 
It’s easier to get things 
done with a telephone. 





















WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


always give your name and complete address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy of 


Progressive Farmer. 

















"True Experiences.‘700 a week for them! 














Each week to Aug. 28, we 
give twenty $5 prizes for 
best True Experiences with 
Black Flag. Here is one from 
Mrs. Anna Roseman, 1059 
Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Read it, try Black Flag, then 
send yours with your own 
and dealer's name, address. 
If you win your dealer gets 
an equal prize. 

Black Flag Co., Balti., Md. 
















“In moving into my new apartment I 
was horrified to find roaches. | bought 
several insect killers but they didn't 
do any good. Then my dealer 
recommended Black Flag. Since then 
Ihaven't seen a roach or other bug in 
the place. Of coursel use it regularly.” 











ON DOGS 

Three laboratory tests AND CATS 

prove it kills all household USE BLACK 

insects. Yet it i fe; h FLAG FLEA 

QUICKER-SURER!]! | ticssnt csc" | powoen 





GUARANTEED TO KILL OR 3 TIMES YOUR MONEY BACK 





Vegetables for the Fall Table 
Should be planted oz set now 


By L. A. NIVEN 


noticed ho w 





fore frost? They have planted them in rows and thin 
from the July planting as they come with excellent success. 
in in late September or October. I 
make a planting now, even where ®@ [Irish Potatoes for Winter 
the early crop gives promise to con- 
tinue to bear throughout the season. 
A July planting of both bush and 
pole butterbeans is also desirable. 
Of course bush snapbeans should 
be planted about every 10 days to 
two weeks, right on up to the end 
of August or early September. 


possible to carry the spring-grown 
crop into winter. The fall or second 
crop should be depended upon for 
the winter supply. This month and 
next, depending on location, is the 
time to plant. In the mid-South July 
10 to 15 (or just as soon thereafter 
Most field varieties of corn will as a good season is in the ground) is 
produce roasting ears well before an ideal time for planting. In the 
frost if planted now. I usually plant extreme South, August or even Sep- 
some of the earlier maturing corns, tember is all right. Above the Cot- 
such as Jarvis Golden Prolific. How- ton Belt and in the mountainous sec- 
ever, the new Southern sweet corn tion late June or early July is about 
developed in Texas, Honey June, ap- the proper time. 
parently does just about as well when Where one depends on the home- 
planted in midsummer as when grown spring Irish potato seed for 
planted early. planting, treating with ethylene 
A July planting of table peas, chlorhydrin will hasten germination. 
either Lady pea, Cream Crowder, or A leaflet telling how to use it and 
some of the regular field varieties where it may be obtained may be 
of cowpeas, is decidedly worth while. had by sending a 3-cent stamp to L. 
In late June or early July I mulch A. Niven, The Progressive Farmer. 


@® Late Corn, Peas, Tomatoes 


my first and second setting of toma- . ? 
toes. This will make them. bear ®@ Cultivate for Weeds Only 


longer. To prolong the tomato sea- "The jdea that the soil around vege- 
son I always make a planting early tables or other growing crops should 
in July and perhaps another one in p. frequently stirred, even when 
late July or early August and let there are no weeds or grass or crust 
them grow as they will, without present, is deep-seated. Scientists 
pruning. Even where one has a good proved years ago that only in excep- 
crop of tomatoes now, it is desirable tional cases does it pay to cultivate 
to make this later planting in order crops except to kill weeds and grass 
to assure a bountiful supply for fall and to prevent formation of a crust. 
use. In setting tomatoes this time of Recently at an experiment station I 
year set quite deep. Evenifthe plants coy, Trish potatoes growing on new 
are 8 to 10 inches long, I set them this ground and better yields were se- 
time of year so that not more than cured where no cultivation was given 
two or three inches of the top is than where they were cultivated. 
above the surface of the ground. 
There are not many of the ordi- 
nary vegetables that may not be 
safely planted the first half of July 
here in the South. Snapbeans, for 
instance, will mature in 45 to 55 
days; butterbeans, 85 to 100 days; 
okra, 60 to 65 days; peppers, 95 to 
100 days; roasting ear corn, 75 to 110 
days, and tomatoes, 90 to 120 days. 


The old terrapin or Harlequin 
cabbage bug is a serious pest on tur- 
nips, collards, cabbage, and other 
similar plants in the garden during 
summer and fall. Because this pest 
is so thick-shelled it is rather hard 
to get at with poison, but the new 
spray material that is now coming 
into common use—rotenone—seems 
to give fair control. It will also con- 
trol practically all other pests eating 
© Start Cabbage and Collards on Ris te roel cabbage 
This is the month to put in cab- worm, potato bug, ete. 
bage and collards for fall and winter. 

I prefer to make a planting of each 

in early July and another during 

early August. Then if the earlier : by 

setting or planting does not do well oq 
I have another shot with the later 
planting. I prefer to set the plants 
if they are available, but if they are 
not I plant the seed right in the row 
where they are to remain and thin 
out later on. 

For a winter cabbage Savoy is de- 
cidedly the leader because of its cold on » 
resistance. Charleston Wakefield will © ef) ante 





——— 


AVE you ever fall, or before severe freezing starts, 
Chinese cabbage is coming into 
tender and palata- favor as a fall and early winter vege- 
ble are pole beans table. Plant the seed in rows now 
which reach the or sow in beds and transplant later, 
eating stage just be- handling as ordinary cabbage. | 


are especially good ned out to about 1% to 2 feet apart 


Few Southern farm homes pro- 
duce fall Irish potatoes. Under aver- 
age farm conditions it is nearly im- 
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head up and be ready for use by late “Next time don’t pray so hard for rain!” 
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No. 1696—Soft capelike sleeves dis- 
tinguish this dress with low V-neck. Shir- 
fing at the shoulders adds fullness to the 
hodice. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 
and 50 inches bust. 


No. 2634—To be really smart this sum- 
mer, you will fairly live in cool cottons. Be- 
sides cottons, crepy linen and washable 
summer silks are also lovely. Sizes 14, 16, 
18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust. 

No. 1703—The boxy type jacket makes 
this sun-back dress very tempting for the 
modest budget. A perfect costume for ac- 
tive sports. Sizes 11, 13, 15, 17, and 19 
years. 














Fashionable Frocks from Cotton Fabrics 


No. 2563—The lines of this charming 


sheer print dress have been well thought 


out for slimming purposes. 


Sizes 36, 38, 


40, 42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust. 


No. 2619—Only the belt fastens this 


easy-to-slip-into frock. 


Handy for home 


tasks, the porch, and the beach, it opens out 
flat which makes it also handy to launder. 


Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38 


and 40 inches bust. 


No. 1723—A smart full-skirted dirndl 
dress becomes doubly smart fashioned of 
bias Roman-striped sheer cotton. Sizes 14, 


16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 


inches bust. 



































CAPT. HAWKS NEW 1937 SKY PATROL 


NEW CLUB-NEW ADVENTURES-NEW THRILLS -NEW PRIZES 

















flyer, 
of the 





AWAY WITH THEM! 

THROW THEM INTO 

THE NILE TO THE 
CROCODILES! 


HAMVKS, TIM AND PAT. 
ARE BROUGHT TO THE KI 


THE TRICK 
a) 





Tim and Patsy (both 
new 1937 Sky Patrol) 


to Egy 
ae Hawks and 
the King’s 


beautiful 


CAPT. HAWKS iene Kay 


THAT FOILED KING KHUFU 


The amazin 
turns time 
war 
Hawks, w 


pt in the reig: 


PSST WEAR THIS 
SACRED SCARAB RING 


— IT BRINGS GOOD 


FORTUNE ALWAYS & 


PERHAPS IT WILL 


We) ‘— 


NOES, Zase1 


¢ Time Ray, which 
backward or for- 
d, has taken Capt. Frank 
" orld -famous speed 
charter members 
back thousands of 
n of King ag ae 
oung friends have 
wae Pe of where the 


Princess Iko is strolling. 


The Sacred 
Scarab! ... For 
thousands of 
years Egypt’s 
unfailing sym- 
bol of good for- 
tune... will its 
secret charm 
save Captain 
Hawks? 











WELCOME STOP! SEIZE 
TO EGYPT, | WE ARE \ 7HOSE /NSOLENT 
STRANGERS,| FROM A | PEOPLE WHO 






| AM THE _/ FAR-OFF | DARE SPEAK 
PRINCESS }| LAND... | W/7H MY S/STERS 
IKO. 






} 
























BEWARE OF HARMING) YOU LEAP OVER THE ‘ 
US! WE HAVE SECRET) pyRAMID? HA.HA.HA! 
POWERS ! | CAN LEAP | BUT PROCEED -IF YOUR 
QVER THAT PYRAMID!) BOAST BE FULFILLED, 


ax 
















em ON -HES 
hy: GOING TO FLY OVER! 
te Rs 




























sos FOB gy 


“23 


IT'S A100 TO | SHOT, BUT ITS 
J OUR ONLY CHANCE... MAYBE THIS 
LUCKY SCARAB RING WILL HELP! 











Hawks dumps fuel—makes plane light 
enough to clear the top. 








HES DUMPING THE 
HURRAY - \ FUEL-BOY, THATS SMART! | 


HE'S OVER! 
TRULY, THE MAN 1S A 
MAGICIAN ~ SET THESE 
i Va STRANGE PEOPLE FREE! 


























BACK IN 1937 





EXCITING!) FRANK! 





WELL, TIM, NERVE IS LARGELY A 
YOU SURE \MATTER OF BEING IN GOOD 
GOSH, | HAD NERVE CONDITION. THATS WHY | URGE 
THAT WAS| CAPTAIN. | ALL BOYS AND GIRLS TO EAT 
PLENTY OF POSTS BRAN FLAKES 
BREAKFAST, 


EVERY MORNING 








SCARAB RING FREE 
















GET GOOD LUCK 


Genuine jade-green 
Scarab Ring... 24-carat 
gold-finish .. . fits any 
S finger. Remember the 
words of Princess Iko 
—“It brings the wearer 
good fortune always”... 
Mail coupon now, with 
two red Post Bran Flakes 
box-tops, 








JOIN CAPT. HAWKS’ NEW SKY PATROL 


32 Marvelous Free Prizes! 




















PATTERNS 10c EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 








Clip and mail this coupon below to Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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different . . 


are for you. 
General Foods. 





ENJOY THIS DELICIOUS CEREAL | 
.». IT’S REALLY DIFFERENT 


If you’ve never tasted Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes, you don’t know what a delicious 
treat is in store for you! They’re really 
- with a crunchy goodness, 
and delicious nut-like flavor you’ll love! 
Ask mother to get a package right 
away! She’ll be glad to because she 
knows how good Post’s Bran Flakes 
A Post Cereal, made by 


top. 


CAPT. FRANK HAWKS’ 
SKY PATROL 
PILOT'S MANUAL 


ee ——— Sky Patrol prizes. 





we ao oe a oe ee ee eee ee oe 
CAPT. FRANK HAWKS 
c/o Post’s Bran Flakes, Battie Creek, Mich. 
( ) I enclose 2 red Post’s Bran Flakes box- 
tops. Please send me the Sacred Scarab Ring. 
( ) Lenclose 1 red Post’s Bran Flakes box- 


Pin, and the Sky Patrol Pilot’s Manual. 
Gt res want the RING, and the BADGE AND 


Name 













TO JOIN: Mail one 
red Post’s Bran Flakes 
box-top, with coupon 
below, and get your 
OFFICIAL SKY PA- 
TROL PIN and the new 
28-page SKY PATROL 
PILOT’S MANUAL that 
tells all about flying 
and shows the 32 FREE 


Prog.G—7-37 


Please send me the Sky Patrol Official 


. too, send 3 box-tops.) 








Street 





City 


mawsnecawanend 








(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1937. Good only in U.S.A.) 






State. a 




















CHANGING 
YOUR 


ADDRESS? 


Don’t fail to notify us. Give both your 
new address and your old one two 
weeks in advance. 












FOOD SPOILAGE 
./ BOTULINUS! 





2s Jour CANNING 
sendr PRESSURE... 


The only safe way to can non-acid 
vegetables, meats, fowl and fish 
says the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
The NATIONAL Pressure Cooker 
is simple to operate, pe 
economical and . ™ 
sure. Prevents food 

spoilage and dread 

Botulinus! 


| COOKING TOO <"* 
AUTOMATIC 
SEALER 

Seals, cuts, and 
reflanges3 sizes 
of cans foruse 
over and over 
again. 





Use it for preparing 
meals in 1/3 the time, 
1/4 the fuel. 


PRESSURE COOKER 


WIS 
National Pressure Cooker Co. 
Pe. \ Dept.Ja - Eau Claire, Wis. 
CK Please send tree booklet “How to 
\S * Prevent Food Spoilage and Botu- 


us in Home Canning.” 





FRECKLES 


AND 
BLACKHEADS 
DISAPPEAR 


«- IN5TO10 DAYS! 

Secret formula removes them 
quickly and gently 

Now it’s so easy to remove freckles, 
blotches, blackheads—to smooth and 
clear dull sluggish skin. Simply use 
NADINOLA Cream, tested and approved 
fornearly 40 years, like this: (1) Pe a vt 
apply a thin film of NADINOLA Cream; 
no massaging or‘rubbing. (2) Leave on 
while you sleep. (3) Watch for marvelous 
improvement, usually in 5 to 10 days. 
Freckles disappear, dull coarsened skin 
becomes clearer, fresher, smooth and ap- 
pealing. Positively guaranteed. Only 50c 
at toilet counters or by mail postpaid. 
Write NADINOLA Dept. P82, Paris, Tenn. 


NADINOLA Crcam 





‘DRESS REMNANTS «. 


(A/so BAR GAIN) 97 ‘ 
EXTRAS GIVEN] &, &.. 
AZ, Percales, Prints, Ginghams, Muslin, 
Afi Crepes, Voiles, Shirtings, etc. 
f w clean ds direct from us at big 
WA saving. Pieces up to three yards Newest 
atterns for dresses. Our finest qualit 
END NO MONEY Ps postman 97 
or: plussma' 
_2 BUNDLES Sudpe Ginshinsted Ueadio pentags pends 
$ I B9.- 5) ) EASTERN TEXTI or money back 
5 YAROS EXTRA } Dept. N-46, a Bigg pny 


OUT* MISS DIXIE'S BANDBOX 


Being a Beautiful Guest 
By SALLY CARTER 


ID you ever hear the story of the 

perfectly groomed guest who 
used her hostess’ beauty aids exclu- 
sively—exquisite perfume, bath aids, 
face powder, and other prized pos- 
sessions? 


Well, you don’t want or need to 
know any more about her than just 
that, because that reveals exactly 
what kind of person she is, and you 
certainly do not want to be like her, 
though of course every hostess loves 
to have her guests enjoy some of her 
nice things. 


The ideal guest is just the opposite 
of the “human sponge” just describ- 
ed. She brings her hostess a gift, and 
what could be nicer than lovely toi- 
letries for the guest room or bath— 
gifts that she herself doesn’t touch 
while she is a guest? 

Hostess gifts of toiletries range 
from dimes to dollars in price and 
are always sure to be welcomed and 
to make the guest more welcome 
than ever. There are rare perfumes 
in dram to ounce sizes, attractively 
packaged bath powders and talcums 
and bath salts and bath oils, boxes of 
guest soap, cellophane-wrapped pow- 
der puffs, and even individually 
wrapped toothbrushes for overnight 
guests who didn’t expect to stay. 


The Handy Beauty Kit 


It’s a help to your hostess as well 
as to yourself—especially if there is 
more than one guest to a room—to 
have all your toilet articles in one 
place, easy to get to and easy to carry 
to the bathroom. That’s one reason 
for the popularity of beauty kits. 
There is a type to fit almost every 
need and every purse, filled with 
fewer or more beauty aids according 
to their price. Most of these kits are 
as attractive as handbags and may 
be tucked beside you on a Pullman 
or automobile seat for the constant 
freshening up that travel makes nec- 
essary. 


For a longer trip, only the larger 
and more expensive cases will hold 
everything you need, so if you have- 
n’t one of these, you may find a metal 
utility box useful for carrying every- 
thing from wash cloths to make-up. 
You can get one for less than a dollar 
and pack it to suit yourself. In the 
June leaflet, “Vacation Beauty Needs 
for Every Woman,” you'll find sug- 
gestions for packing such a kit and 


a complete list of articles you will 


need for different kinds of vacations. 


Naturally you want to look your 
loveliest when you are making one 


or a round of visits in the good old 
Southern fashion, and you can be 
just that without borrowing from 
your hostess or other guests if you 
will pack your kit carefully. 


If your visit is a short one, have 
your hair and nails done—or do 
them yourself—before you go. If 
your hostess or a friend is giving a 
party for you, be dressed and “made- 
up” early and at the party on time— 
and start dressing early enough to 
give your hostess and other guests a 
chance at the bathroom. 


“When in Rome—” 


One of the surest beauty and pop- 
ularity hints for a guest is this: 
“When in Rome do as the Romans 
do.” If your hostess, her family, and 
friends are conservative people, tone 
down your make-up a bit. Don’t 
wear false eyelashes, blood-red finger 
nails, too much rouge or lipstick, or 
too extreme suntan. Extremes are 
never in good taste anywhere, any 
time, but may be less noticeable on 
Broadway, New York, or Holly- 
wood Boulevard than in the small 
town or village in which you may 
be visiting. They may prove embar- 
rassing to your hostess as she intro- 
duces you around. 


On the contrary, if you are a wee 
bit mouselike and old-fashioned, the 
time when you are visiting an ultra- 
modern friend who knows all Dame 
Fashion’s latest mandates is not a 
time for you to show disapproval. 
If you don’t like her, don’t come 
back, but don’t look askance at her 
red finger nails. Ten chances to one, 
she will be able to give you some 
pointers that will help you to bring 
out undreamed-of beauty in yourself, 
even though you may prefer a differ- 
ent type of beauty from hers. 


Plan your clothes and your host- 
ess gift and your beauty kit as far 
ahead as you can, arrive with every- 
thing in order and ready for a good 
time—and then have a good time, 
always remembering the Golden 
Rule toward your hostess, and also 
the good old adage, “Pretty is as 
pretty does.” Then you are sure to 
be a beautiful guest in every sense of 
those words. 


And for those special occasions all 
summer when your fate may hinge 
on “The Way You Look Tonight,” 
you will want to be especially lovely. 
That’s why the August article will 
be “Making Up With Prettiness,” 
and you'll need the June Leaflet, 
“Vacation Needs for Every Woman.” 


FOR SKIN THATS 





Send for this true story of a freckled 
girl’s life. Learn how her skin freckled 
easily —how her homely freckles made 
her miserable at fourteen — how she gave 
up hope of ever being popular socially, 
until one day she saw a Stillman’s ad. 

She purchased a jar of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream. Used it nightly. Her ug 
embarrassing freckles soon p aera 


F FOR leaving her skin clear, soft, 
ree 


smooth and beautiful. 
BOOKLET Aurora, Ill., U.S.A. Box 16. 
° en a a Oe 
Stillmans ‘Fx cx 50! 











@ You may have any five of the following booklets free. Write Sally 
Carter, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


(1 Vacation Beauty Needs for Every Woman . 


(J Sunburn vs. Suntan 
(1 #sIt’s Fun to Give Yourself a Manicure 





THe ProcressivE FarMer, 


Real Foes of Beauty. 
Why Have Wrinkles? 
(1) What to Do About Pimples 








Jury 1937 


Write — The Stillman Co, 
up iM 
AGENTS: A 
Everybody needs food. = 
ur unique plan gives - 
you opportunity for amazing 
profits. Both men and women 
wanted at once. Make up to 
$14.00 in a day. New Ford 
Tudor Sedan given as a bonus 
in addition to your cash earn- 
ings. No experience or pre- 
ious training required. 
250 famous ZANOL 
products — all fast 
sellers — Tea, Coffee, 
Foods, Soaps, Clean- 
ers —other things 
needed daily in the 
home. Big orders, I 
send everything. You 
don’t risk a_ penny. 
Write quick for fre i = : 
facts. Sos 3 = 
ZANOL PRODUCTS CO., 
4062 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





REMARKABLE SHAMPOO DISCOVERY 
a $55 


TINTS THAI 
JET BLACK 


FOR BRUNETTE HAIR —This New 
Solid Cake Shampoo Discovery, Tintz Jet 
Black Cake, is not a dye, yet it safely 
~q tints faded, dull, lifeless, ugly hair toa 
= rich jet black and gives it new life and 
lustre—as it washes out dirt, dandruff 
grease. Lovely, youthful radiant jet black 
hair is attractive—helps girls win men 
# and. men win love! All you need is Tints 
Jet Black Shampoo. 3 full size 
for $1 (1 cake 50c). 
SEND NO MONEY! Just pay postmat 
—-- plus postage on Positive guara ntee 
of satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. Write now. 
TINTZ CO., 207 N. Michigan, Dept. 60-C, Chicago, Ill. 


"tLuich, Sconomical 
CANNING 


AUTOMATIC /(a4les 
Can SEALER 


Seals, opens, re- 
flanges and reseals Nos. 
1, 2,2% and 3 cans 
easily and economically. 
If you’re a home-canner, 
you cannot afford to be 
without this efficient can 
sealer. It will make your 
canning twice as easy, 
and it is built to last a 
lifetime. The best invest- 
ment you'll ever make! 





Send tod. ce copy of 
em lay for your fr PFG-5. 
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DIDNT 
know what I 
was gettin’ into 
when I hollered 
for somebody to 
tell me what to 
tell Mrs. B. S. 
about) marryin’ 
the man intown. 
I didn’t know 
there was so 
many folks that 
knows what to 
‘do in cases like that or else that 


thinks they do. 


I been gettin’ so many letters I’m 
havin’ a hard time keepin’ up with 
them. I don’t more’n get one bunch 
read than the mail man comes along 
with another bunch. I got me a 
bushel basket to keep them in so I 
won't lose none of them. 





BILL CASPER 


I reckon I ought to write the edi- 
tor of this paper to hold up awhile 
on ’em but if I did that he might 
dump all of them in on me at one 
time and then where would I be? 


I See by the Ads 


The worst part of it is it’s begin- 
nin’ to worry Marthy. “You better 
let that woman make up her own 
mind,” says she, “and get out there 
and get that grass out of that corn. 
It don’t make no difference much 
what she does she’s goin’ to be sorry 
she done it. If she marries him she'll 
be sorry, if she don’t she'll be sorry, 
and I’m tellin’ you if you don’t get 
out of here and get to work you'll be 
sorry.” And the way she got to wavin’ 
that broom around I decided maybe 
she meant it. 

But I promise you all this much. 
I’m a goin’ to read ever letter that’s 
sent me if I can make out the writin’. 
And I’m goin’ to get the editor of 
this paper to pick out the judges. I’ve 
done decided Sallie Hill won’t do be- 
cause she ain’t never been married 
and wouldn’t know much about it. 
I aim to have good judges and the 
names of the winners will be printed 
in the August paper. Then the editor 
will send out the checks like he 
promised. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


One Bill We Must All Study 


(Continued from page 12) 
when the supply is no more than 
normal, to a maximum of 30 per cent 
of parity for a supply of 115 per cent 
of, more. 

If the total supply (crop plus carry- 
over) were 20,000,000 bales and a 
normal supply 19,000,000 bales, the 
total supply would be ‘approximately 


105 per cent of normal and cooperat- 


ing farmers would be entitled to a 
‘payment equal to 20 per cent of the 


‘parity price. If it should happen that 


the parity price for cotton by August 
1, 1938, is the same as the present 
parity price of 16.6 cents, this pay- 
Ment would amount to 3.32 cents a 
pound. Cooperating farmers would 
then be paid 3.32 cents a pound on 
the normal yield of the acreage de- 
yoted to cotton. In other words, they 
would receive a parity payment on 


their base acreage figured at the ten- 
/year average acre yield regardless 


‘of their actual production. 

If it happened that a number of 
farmers failed to cooperate and took 
advantage of the situation to increase 


their 1938 cotton acreage the volun- 


lary program might not be sufficient 
to control production. In that case 
Secretary Wallace would proceed to 
establish marketing quotas. If on 
July 1, 1938, he believes that the to- 
tal supply of cotton is likely to exceed 

normal supply level by more 


than 15 per cent, the act provides 
that he may hold public hearings to 
ascertain the facts in the case. 

If these hearings justify his belief 
the secretary will announce that the 
total supply is expected to exceed the 
normal supply by, say, 20 per cent. 
A national marketing quota will 
then be established and_ allotted 
among farmers regardless of whether 
they are cooperators. Later in the sea- 
son if the crop forecast is smaller 
than seemed probable in July, he may 
increase the marketing quota. 

Any farmer who markets cotton 
in excess of his marketing quota vio- 
lates the law and is subject to a fine 
of 10 cents a pound on the excess. 


While loans on wheat and field 
corn are to be made available at all 
times, a loan on cotton or tobacco 
cannot be obtained until the supply 
is 115 per cent of normal and on rice 
110 per cent. Fifty-five per cent of 
the parity price is the basis of the 
loan on cotton, tobacco, and rice. In 
other words, with parity at 16.6 cents, 
a loan of 9.13 cents a pound would 
be available to the cotton farmer. In 
addition there would be a parity 
payment based on 30 per cent of the 
parity price, which at present is 16.6 
cents. 
cents a pound, which added to a loan 
of 9.13 cents would give a total of 
14.11 cents a pound. 


Farm Bureau Leaves Chemurgic Council 


HE American Farm Bureau Fed- 
_ eration, one of the original spon- 


| sors of the Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
{ail which was organized to encour- 


ae greater utilization of farm com- 


: modities for industrial purposes, has 


awn for reasons set forth in 


the following letter from President 


l of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation to Carl B. Fritsche, 


|| Managing director of the Council:— 


the early days of the farm chemurgic 
ement, I emphasized the importance 
tering attention on its one task of 














THE ProcresstvE FarMeEr, 


enlarging farm markets by broadening the 
industrial uses of farm products, and stay- 
ing away from controversial matters. Offi- 
cials and representatives of the Council, how- 
ever, have repeatedly attacked other plans for 
improving farm conditions, including some 
of those sponsored and supported by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 


We are still deeply interested in con- 
structive efforts to create additional indus- 
trial markets for farm products, but we feel 
that much of the good that your organiza- 
tion might have done has been nullified by 
your unnecessary attacks on other programs 


which are entirely outside your primary 
field of activity. 
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Now obtainable everywhere at popular prices 
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This would amount to 4.98 . 
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THIS IS ONE 
OF THE MOST SENSA- 
TIONAL RADIO SETS 
EVER OFFERED TO 
FARMERS, AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICE EVER! 


Distance 
Booster 


GETS MORE STATIONS 


Hears all Networks...Feature 
of amazing new low-priced 
1938 RCA Victor Farm Radios 


The new 1938 RCA Victor farm radios have 
an amazing new feature which gives you 
better performance than you have ever had. 
More distant stations... greater volume... 
finer tone... you get all these. You can bring 
in stations you’ve never been able to hear. 
The ‘‘Distance Booster”, an RCA Victor de- 
velopment, gives you this better perform- 
ance. It gives four and five tube sets the 
reach of the big fellows. Lower battery drain 
makes these sets cost less to own. 

There is a complete new line of RCA 
Victor radios for farm use. More than 50 
great features assure you of farm radio that 
will match the best performance of city recep- 
tion. They’re low in price—use either power 
from the air or gasoline power generator. 

Mail coupon for free catalog. Get the facts 
about these better RCA Victor farm radios. 


FREE TRIAL OR CATALOG 


RCA VICTOR, CAMDEN, N. J. 
Send me without cost your catalog on: 
OD Battery Sets O Electric Sets 

O Set for home free trial 












LIS 


SA agian: 


BODE SOO SRO SS 


Model 8&BT 


$27.95 


RCA Victor also presents acompletelineofnew 
AC radios for homes having electric power. 


KOA Vicloe Sm 


BATTERY }évcc AND ELECTRIC SETS __ 
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To the rescue o 
the befuddled 
housewife 


“Just use me, I'm ‘self-sealing’. 
Put me on ANY mason jar, and 
see how nice and snug I fit—12 
of us come in a box—try us—and 
see the help we are when you do 
your canning.” 


stencil 


Women— 
refer Kerr 
lason Jars 

because — 

clear flint 
glass — no 
sharp 
edges — 
and “‘self- 
sealing’’ 
Kerr Caps. 






Kerr Mason Jar Co. 
322 Title Ins. Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Send me a Free sample Can [] and the new 
booklet “A Guide to Home Canning” [j 
Free Gift Information 








CONTAINS 
NICOTINE 








“Black Leaf’ Worm Powder, 
fed once ina little mash, kills round- 
‘worm. Released only in the birds’ intestines. 
DOES NOT INTERRUPT PRODUCTION 
Tasteless —odorless— non-toxic to birds. 
Easy to use. Saves time and costs less than 
1c per bird. Also “Black Leaf’? Worm Pellets 
for individual dosing. 

At Dealers Everywhere. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Makers of *‘Black Leaf 40°’ 8710 


LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 


NEW KIND OF ° 
















kor Jams. 
Selfies. etc. 


JIFFY-SEAL ' 


FOR EVERY KIND OF 
GLASS OR JAR! 


Marvelous new invention seals any 
glass or jar. Saves time—money—labor. 
seals only 10c. No wax to melt—no tin 


. Pi 
seal e time. Try Jiffy-Seal eat 


ls—the transparent film 


now by millions, At.5c and 10c stores, grocery or 
neighborhood stores. Or send 10c for full-size package of 
25 toCLOPAY CORP., 1296 Exeter St., Cincinnati, O, 





Reliable advertisers only are ac- 
cepted in The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist. 


CANNING SUCCESS 


You can be absolutely sure of de- 
licious home canned foods when you 
use Crown Two-Piece Mason Caps. 
FREE — Beautifully illustrated 
folder describing Crown Way of 





















Canning, with complete Time Charts 
and valuable Recrpes. Crown Cork 





Home on 


(Continued from page 7) 

of his disastrous ranch venture, a 
40-acre patch of grass-rugged, floor- 
flat land with a shack and a wind- 
mill on it, not far from Lovington. 
Out of its scant rental and their own 
small earnings they had _ slowly 
scrimped and saved; and now here 
was a windfall of $50 for a few morn- 
ings telling his “story” of the early 
days. Little as he had liked to take 
it, the money was welcome. It would 
make enough to move them, fix up 
the shack a little, repair the wind- 
mill, and maybe do a little fencing. 
The fencing would be because Molly 
had set her heart upon having a cow. 
They could “might” nigh live on a 
cow an’ a few chickens.” 

Lunt got up creakily from his cow- 
hide chair. His cane thumped with 
new briskness across the thin, splin- 
tery boards of the porch. 

“I aim to light in an’ begin packin’ 
right off, Molly,” he called into the 
house where she had returned. 
“Rouse ’em up, boys! We’re rollin’ 
out!” 

The little old woman in the kitch- 
en smiled. 

“To hear him beller,” she thought, 
“you'd think he was trailin’ a herd!” 


puer came when the plains were 

green withthe short-napped carpet 
of spring. There had been change, 
even in a dozen years: more fences 
and windmills; the blackish gray of 
plowed ground patch-quilting spots 
of the vast green flatness; plank 
houses, already weathering; oil der- 
ricks at intervals. It was different, 
yet the same. A lot of it was still 
cattle range, red-spotted with graz- 
ing Herefords. It was still the plains, 
still home. 

Lunt Strayhorn drove the battered 
and burdened flivver slowly. He 
would not have driven fast if he 
could. There were too many remem- 
bered places to watch for and point 
out. 

“Yonder’s where we worked the 
herd, time I doubled ary other rid- 
er’s cut on ol’ Muggins—an’ him 
without no bridle, too!” 

They passed cowboys working a 
herd, and Lunt stopped to watch 
them, a little envious, a little disap- 
pointed that he didn’t see any famil- 
iar old uns amongst the riders; a 
little prideful, too, that their “cuttin’ 
hosses” weren’t quite up to the stand- 
ard of Muggins and Snap when he 
used to ride them. Yet “mighty 
proud” to see cattle again, and cow- 
boys. 

Molly was on the lookout for cat- 
tle too—of a different kind. Every 
homestead they passed her eyes 
brightened at the sight of a Jersey or 
a Holstein with a_ milk-swollen 
udder. 

“Mighty lot of milk cows in the 
kentry,” she commented. “We ought 
to git us one purty cheap.” 

Presently whatever fate it is that 
deals with the desires of stoop- 
ed, gnarl-knuckled, bright-eyed old 


plains women in sunbonnets, chose 








& Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. Dept. G 
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the Range 


this final day of Molly Strayhorn’s 
long, hard journey to be kind. On 
a gate post not a mile from where 
their own little shack and windmill 
tower stood out small but sturdy 
against the western glow of evening, 
was a yellow placard. And on it, in 
big black print, an announcement:— 


PUBLIC SALE 


They got out of the car and went 
closer to read the smaller type, for 
their eyes were none too sure. On 
April 18, the notice said, there would 
be sold at public auction, at the town 
of Lovington, the livestock, farm im- 
plements, and household goods of 
one Edward Timmins, deceased, con- 
sisting of six horses, five milk cows 
(two Jerseys and one Holstein fresh, 
two Jerseys dry), two barrows—that 
was as far past the milk cows as 
Molly Strayhorn bothered to spell out 
the list, except to note that the Tim- 
mins heirs wanted a quick sale, for 
cash, even at sacrifice prices. It look- 
ed like a providential chance to get 
a milk cow cheap. 

Old Lunt climbed back into the 
flivver almost spryly. He _ started 
singing a verse of an old range 
song:— 

Oh Molly, oh Molly, it’s for your sake alone, 


That I’d leave my ol’ parents, my house 
an’ my home— 


He left off abruptly, took one hand 
from the wheel and patted his wife’s 
knee, then burst forth in a couple of 
improvised lines of his own:— 

Oh Molly, oh Molly, yore hair’ll shine like 
silk, s 

When we git you fed up on an ol’ Jersey’s 
milk! 


They laughed together like chil- 
dren. The old shack, in its setting 
of green young grass, lay right ahead, 
and tomorrow would be April 18. 


OL? Molly would have given 
her eyeteeth—if she had had 
them—to go with Lunt to the sale; 
but they had found the shack in 
worse shape than they expected, and 
it smelled of rats. 
“No gumption in me traipsin’ off 
with you when I can jest as well 


stay here an’ be reddin’ things up,” 
she said. 


It was a good practical reason that 
she gave, but deep in her heart she 
knew she didn’t dare go. “Li’ble to 
set my heart on one of them Jersey 
critters,” she told herself, ‘an’ then 
get outbid on her. I’d be plumb 
provoked.” 


She gave Lunt $35, which was the 
top, by careful figuring, that they 
could afford to pay for a cow. Then 
she called him back and gave him 
two more—“jest in case.” Lunt had 
a couple of dollars in his own pocket. 


“Maybe I'll bring you a surprise,” 
he said. 


He was thinking there might be 
one of these new-fangled glass churns 
up for sale 4mong the household 
goods. 

After he had climbed into the 
flivver she came and stood in the 





Incensed by 
Insects ? 






Spray—known for years 
as the safe, quick killer 
for flies, mosquitoes, 


moths. Harmless to 










humans, birds and 


pets. 














FROGS 


MARKETS WAITING! 
Frog legs in big demand at 
good prices the year round! 
Men and Women special offer 
to beginners. Small pond sta: 
you. FREE FROG BOOK 
(One of World’s largest 
Frog Markets) 


American Frog Canning Co.,Dept. 160-M, New Orleans, La, 


BOOK 








WATER WHEN 


THEY WANT IT 








WITH 


CONCRETE 
TANKS and TROUGHS 


Concrete tanks and watering 
troughs are a big help on any 
farm—yet they cost little. No 
leaking, rusting or rotting; no 
patching; easy to keep clean; 
will last for generations. 

Our booklet ‘‘Concrete 
Tanks, Troughs and Cis- 
terns’’ shows how to build 
water tanks, milk cooling 
tanks, storage tanks, well 
curbs and spring linings. Send 
for your free copy. 

You can do the work your- 
self. Or ask your cement dealer 
to recommend a good con- 
crete contractor. 

Paste list on postal and mail for 


literature on other subjects you 
can build best with concrete. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. B7-8, Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dept. Q7-1, 1202 Watts Bldg., Birmi 
O “Concrete Tanks, Troughs 
and Cisterns’’ [] Concrete Im- 
provements around the home 
(1 Dairy Barn Floors [] Hog Houses 
(Granaries [] Foundations [] Fence 
Posts [J Silos [] Tanks, Troughs 
(J Feeding Floors [] Firesafe Homes 
CJ Concrete Making. 
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— 
door, wiping the mopping suds from 
her hands. 

“I’d fancy one of them fresh Jer- 
seys, Lunt, if you can git her. We 
can stake her out a while till we git 
around to fencin’ some pasture.” 

Lunt’s flivver had a severe attack of 
asthma on the way in, and he reach- 
ed the sale late; but not too late. The 
farm implements had been sold, the 
household goods were going rapidly 
under the hammer. Lunt bought a 

lass churn with fancy flowers on 
the sides for $1.30. The livestock 
was to be sold last, in the order listed: 
horses, cows, hogs. 


At the pen where the horses were 
Lunt began to run into old 
friends. Slow leathery smiles show- 
ed in greeting under “hoss-tail” mus- 
taches—most of them gray. Lunt 
warmed to the grip of rope-calloused 
hands, some of them a little shaky. 

“Why, howdy, Lunt!” .. . “Well, 
if it ain’t the ol’ rannyhan_his- 
self!” . . . “How you been, Lunt?” 
—So it went — old comradeship, 
casual on the sufface, but soberly 
warm underneath. 

It was Hay Hook Charlie that 
called him over to the corral fence. 


“Come here, you o’ scallywag. 
They’s an ol’ amigo of yours here 
might like to see you.” 

Hay Hook Charlie gave him a 
hand up the pole fence. Inside the 
corral a stocky, long-maned bay 
stood apart from the other horses, 
dozing in the sun. He was sleek, 
but a little bony about the hips, saggy 
at the fetlocks, as very old horses 
sometimes are. Lunt could see that 
the hair over his eyes was salty with 
white. 


“Recollect ’at ol’ crowbait?” ask- 
ed Hay Hook Charlie. 

Lunt at once forgot his lame knee. 
He stepped down inside the corral 
easily, without help. The bay woke 
up, shied away as-he came near. 
Lunt whistled softly. 

“Muggins, damn your ol’ giz- 
zard,” he said. “Ain’t you gittin’ 
mighty old to be ’tendin’ auction 
sales?” 

The bay stopped, pricked up his 
tars, and stood while Lunt came up 
tohim. When Lunt’s hand touched 
his neck he nickered softly, nuzzling 
at the old man’s shoulder. 


"GHORE knows you, Lunt,” said 
Hay Hook Charlie. 

“Ought to,” said another old ’un, 
“number of cowherds ol’ Lunt has 
sorted out on him. How old is he, 
Lunt? I disremember.” 

Lunt Strayhorn didn’t disremem- 

r. 


a. : 
‘Thirty-one, come June,” he said, 


}“an’ plumb purty yet!’ How come 


him here, Charlie?” 

“OP Timmins jest took him off 
the Turkey Track to pension, I reck- 
on. But now Ed’s dead, I reckon the 
young ’uns don’t aim to be bothered 
with him no more. Fact is—” 

The auctioneer came, sweaty and 
waddling, into the corral. 

“Gentlemen,” he boomed, “we are 
Now going to sell the horses. You’ve 

ad your chance to look ’em 


| er—kindly step back to the fence 


While |” 


Just beyond the gate bars a trim, 





: Well-uddered Jersey cow bawled to 


(Continued on page 34) 


UNFAILING SERVICE DEPENDS ON SPARK PLUGS 


CHECK AND CLEAN 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


CHAMPIONS 


THE SPARK PLUG CHAMPIONS USE 





Engine reliability depends to an ex- 
traordinary degree on spark plugs. 
That is why most of the country’s 
users of power farming equipment, 


as well as most of the world’s 


motorists, insist on Champion Spark 
Plugs. All engines perform better 
with Champion Spark Plugs; they 
will continue to give better per- 
formance if spark plugs are tested, 
cleaned and replaced at regular 
intervals. Such a maintenance pro- 
gram pays its own way because 
power, speed, acceleration and 
above all, economy, are kept at the 
maximum. Demand Champions 
because you can depend on them. 


SPARK PLUGS WHEN YOU CHANGE OIL 














PREE HELPS 


From This Month’s Advertisers 


UR readers have no doubt notic- 

ed the very pronounced de- 
cline in the number of advertise- 
ments in the last two issues. It is 
even more noticeable in this issue. 
This decline in advertising lineage is, 
of course, seasonal, occurring in 
about the same proportion every 
summer. 

In spite of the smaller number, we 
find an interesting collection of ad- 
vertisements in this issue. Someofthe 
advertisers invite you to go to their 
nearest dealers to inspect their prod- 
ucts, while others offer to send free 
circulars and booklets on request. 
These free offers have been compiled 
and are listed below for your con- 
venience. Write direct to advertisers 
for any that interest you. 


Page 

Catalog, American Memorial Co........... 19 

Book, American Frog Canning Co......... 30 

Book, Coyne Electrical School................ 13 

Coleman’s folder on iron................ .. 34 
Crown Cork’s folder on canning and 

ccc Reta a IL AIRE De SR a 30 


Dowell’s Canning Equipment Booklet.... 28 
Employment information— 
13, 17, 19, 23, 28, 34 
General Electric’s catalog on G-E 
POTD BOOS ee o.oo hcchatas tatiana 31 
Gulf's bulletin on livestock spray.......... 19 
Hemphill Schools’ “March of Diesel’’.... 34 
Huenefeld’s folder on Boss oil ranges.... 24 
Catalog, H. H. Heiser Saddlery Co....... 33 
Kerr’s booklet “‘A Guide to Home 


Canning” ....... ii ra WL A tee RR eS 30 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book .................5........ 17 
Portland Cement’s booklet ‘“‘Concrete 

Tanks, Troughs and Cisterns”’............ 30 
National Pressure’s booklet ‘“‘How to 

Prevent Food Spoilage and Botulinus 

in Home Canning’? .:..5.2:2iicccecticie 28 
Booklet, Nashville Auto College............ 17 


RCA Victor’s catalog on farm radios ..... 29 
Sentinel’s information on Rad-O-Fone 


and Farm Radio line.....:...............:.... 32 
Stark Nurseries’ Prize Fruit Book............ 32 
Savannah Fence’s Roofing Book.............. 34 
Catalog, Square Deal Mail Order House 33 
Stillman’s booklet on freckles.................. 28 
Catalog, Southern Art Stone Co............. 15 


Catalog, U. S. Marble & Granite Co....... . 34 


Reliable advertising is one of our best sources of information. 


Read 


the advertisements in The Progressive Farmer and buy 
advertised brands of merchandise. 

















= THE UNWIRED HOME 
CAN ENJOY A G-E RADIO 


SENSATIONAL VALUES! AMAZING PERFORM- 
ANCE! NEW G-E FARM RADIOS PICK UP WEAK 
DISTANT STATIONS — SUPER SENSITIVE 


Model 
FB-76 


new G-E TO 


finished cabinet. 


Today farm homes can enjoy finer radio re- 
ception. The new 1938 General Electric Farm 
Radios equal the performance of electric 
socket sets, with the same number of tubes. 
They bring in programs with a clarity and 
tone quality that is new and startling. G-E 
Farm Radios offer more performance—more 
value for your money. There are eight models 
to select from. 


These new super-senstive G-E Farm Radios 


cost less to operate. They bring you all Amer- 
ican broadcasts—foreign stations—police— 
airplane and amateur stations. You'll be 
amazed at their tremendous range and faith- 
ful tone. Back of them stands the reputation 
of the General Electric Company whose 
scientists made radio possible. 


Also twelve Super Value A.C. Radios to 


select from—if your home is wired. 


ee, 





7 TUBES 
3 BANDS 


with the amazing 
NE 
MONITOR—cor- 
rects distortion. Au- 
tomatic Color Tun- 
ing. American and 
Foreign programs— 
Police calls and 
amateurs. Super- 
sensitive —Ultra- 
selective. Tremen- 
dous reserve power 
—Beautiful Walnut 







Costs less than 1¢ per 
hour to operate. No 
cranking— starts on 


Charges batteries with 
Sreepowerfrom thewind. bush button. 


FREE— Mail coupon now for catalog 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Radio Division, Bridgeport, Conn. R-517 


Without obligation please send me your new 
catalog and full information on the new G-E 
Super-Sensitive Farm Radios. 


Dealer’s Name........-.. m Sees : a pein s cee 
Check here if your home is wired— 
= for free folder on G-E A.C. Sets. 














GENERAL ELECTRIC 


RADIC 


FOR REPLACEMENTS SPECIFY GENERAL ELECTRIC PRE-TESTED TUBES 


















NOW Sentinel y 


DOUBLE PURPOSE RAD 


be 


With Needle and Thvead ] 


By BETTY JONES 


@ Block Tablecloth 


The bedspread designs we have 
offered have proved so popular that 
we believe many of our readers 
would like to make a tablecloth. 
This block design is interesting and 
+ unusual, and the border gives an 
airy appearance to the whole cloth. 
This is an heirloom piece that your 
grandchildren will thank you for. 


RADIO IN THE HOUSE 
RADIO IN THE BARN 


buds 
RAD-0-FONE 


“THE PRIVATE FARM TELEPHONE SYSTEM” 


° 2 | Oe Se itinel Developmen 


@ M Is for Monogram 


Ta ATIONAL NEw LOW PRICES 


This year Sentinel offers you more than just a super- 
lative radio! These new 1938 models bring you the 
finest performance, with every modern feature—and, 
IN ADDITION, make it possible for you to have 
radio in the barn PLUS a private telephone system 
between house and barn or between any other two 
points you desire. Think of it, all this, at the price 
you would pay for an ordinary radio alone! Imagine 
the convenience this sensational and exclusive 
Sentinel feature will bring you, the weary steps it 
will save! Only Sentinel brings these prized con- 
veniences of the city dweller to the farm! 


REAL AUTOMATIC TUNING 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN FARM RADIO 


Not a single modern radio feature is missing from the 
Sentinel Farm Radio. Even Automatic Tuning is now 
found on these amazing modern farm receivers. Every 
feature of the finest city radio is now available in the 
pioneer of Farm Radios. Stop in at your dealer’s today. 
Let him demonstrate the amazing RAD-O-FONE and 
other exclusive Sentinel features. Mail the coupon for 
complete information today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


a 
® SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION : a 
@ 2222 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois, Dept. PFJ Hy 
Gentlemen: Please rush me complete information on g 
Sentinel RAD-O-FONE and complete Farm Radio line. g 
a 


A monogrammed bath mat in col. 
ors to match your color scheme wil] 
be both pretty and useful this sum. 
mer. In simple pattern, this two 
toned rectangle is easy enough even 
for the beginner to use for “pick-up” 
work. Candlewick tufting yarn js 
used for its development. 


TO $79.95 


CHECK THESE 
AMAZING NEW AND 
EXCLUSIVE 
SENTINEL FEATURES! 
Y RAD-O-FONE—the private 
telephone system for the farm. 

New low prices. 


¥ Real Automatic Tuning for the 
first time in Farm Radio. 


v4 A complete line with 2 volt, 
6 volt, and 32 volt models. 


Lowest possible battery drain. 
¥ No “‘C”’ batteries required. 
Your choice of wind chargers 























@ To Play Around In 


No. 2541.—Complement your summer clothes 
with these youthful open crown hats. You can 
make them of every conceivable fabric, in either 
plain or prints. All models illustrated come 
together, in one size only. 


No. 2584.—This culotte ensemble is adaptable 
to any sports occasion. When you take off the 
bolero jacket you’ve a boyish shirt with halter 
back. Plaits at the front and back give the culotte 
a skirtlike appearance. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
: years; 30, 32, 34, 36, and 38 inches bust. 

a 


No. 2900.—Youngsters can slip into this play 
ensemble suit unaided. The one-piece flared 
dress fastens at the front with buttons in easy 
reach. For sun tanning the dress may be dis- 
carded, and the suspender back overall worn 
underneath can be either of matching or con- 
trasting color. Sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. 


No. 1680.—Young daughter will want this 
gay novelty striped lawn dress. The puffed 
sleeves are simply styled, without cuffs, and the 
square neck is interesting. Nice for bright, 
sturdy cottons, with white pique collar and bone 
buttons. Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 





at amazing savings. 
Vv Gas Engine Generator. 


ES LE EE RT Ee eT DET a eee ne RPE Oe ' 
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Purchase from our advertisers. They are reliable and guaranteed. 





Farmer Paid 4/992 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare [ime Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 
of our North Carolina 
force, a 43-year old farm- 
er, became a spare time 
Stark Salesman ayearago. 
First month made$310.50 
insales. Afteralittleex- 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


specifically 
GUARANTEES 


«“Byeready” “Air Cell” A 
vat — A-600, when properly wl 
talled on an approved “Air Cel a 
je er, and maintained according | 
Girections provided with this batter “ 
il supply “A” current for a er’ 
ps 0 hours, no matter wheth-- | 
mum of 1,00 —. 














hade Trees, Ro 
Bushes, Hedges, 
and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.6lincash North Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 
yy Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
SINGLE MONTH! 


Healthful, Outdoor Work 


QOuvUYuYY™ 





CASH PAY Weekly—Extra Prizes 


AY! No money or e: 
\vertising ef ween 
places withia ; your 
he work is ealth- 
to this MONEY MAKING 

is - 
— APPLY AT ONCE! Use 


BuySTARK TREES if you can’t sell them! 

Write quick for New nstration Price 

Offer & Stark PRIZE FRUIT Book. 
Address Box S. W. 42 


He started by mailine 
a coupon just like this/ 
M A not mail this one yourself 


1 STARK NURSERIES P.F, 7-37 
Box S.W. 42 Louisiana, Mo. 


Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY 
EACH WEEK talking to friends and Pipes 
out, Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc.. IN MY SPARE 








8t. or R.F.D. __-- 























er the receiver is used two 0 
2 four hours every day. 


BON COMPANY, INC. 


nO OHARARXRs 


The EVEREADY 
AIR-CELL Radio Battery 


gives you at least 1,000 hours 
of better listening without re 
charging, free from overload- 
ing or power fading. Only 
‘““Eveready Air-Cell’’ can give 
you so much for your money. 


ASK YOUR 


“EVEREADY” 


DEALER 


~2200 





‘ 7 
2584 at 








Directions for crocheting tablecloth and bath mat may be had for 3 cents each 
from Home Department, The Progressive Farmer. The patterns for play clothes and 
hats'are 10 cents each from Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birming- |}: 
ham, Ala. Be sure to indicate size on patterns that are sized. 
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That south sea island smile 


h the famed beauty of the South 
h of her charm lies in ge guna 
th are 
¢ her smile! Her tee 
i ey sane and white by healthful 
ea 
exercise on rough, primitive fare 
The foods of civiliza 
— they furnish teet 
exercise. 











5Ocen nt 
to 100 
Per ae 


oo 
HUNDREDS 
OF SATISFIED USERS 


ughout the Southeast are saving from 50 cents 
to $1.00 per bag by buying highest quality feed 
direct from us at lowest mill prices. You can, too. 






















Island belle wit 
Seas— how muc 


abet eee 









more refined 
h too little 





tion are softer, 
h and gums wit 


Sy 











“He’s been that way ever since The 











oa Progressive Farmer ran his picture.” 

SUPER QUALITY fF xr | 
POULTRY MASHES P; ks ) 
are properly balanced, correctly min- 4 1c in Ss 
eralized, eine al gh Artie and 

only such proved ingredients . . 
fonteollis Dried Buttermilk, U.S. re 3 AIN’T IT SO 
Bete coed Whe Oil, Yeastfoam. idem Mother: “Where do bad little girls go?” 





valey Alfalfa Leaf Meal. They are recognized by 
experienced poultry raisers as being among the 
highest quality feeds obtainable, in spite of their 
low prices. 


DAIRY, HOG ana HORSE FEEDS 


also bring substantial savings to feed users and 


* Betty: “Most everywhere.” 


LUCKY STANCE 


“That means fight where I come from, 
stranger.” 


at in col- eee results because of their outstand- “Well, why don’t you fight?” 

a UNCLE SAM IS “*Cause I ain’t where I come from.” 

his: Ga OUR SALESMAN _BARBER POLE PAINT , 

gh even Hsjeet mai ure eeetaae || paint manufacturer recently received | WE CIVILIZED FOLK NEED DEN- ITS FLAVOR’S A TREAT! Spicy yet 
4 me why our pr r low — e ’ ’ 

pick-up eee se “Gentlemen: Will you please send us| © NE! tt works in Nature's own way smooth—taste it and you'll know at 
yarn is Write for Price List some of your striped paint? We just want | to help keep teeth sound and white. once why it's so popular! Notice the 








Get our prices before you buy any feeds. You'll 
be pleasantly surprised how much they save 
you. A postal will bring them. Write today. 






















“A Little Bit is Mighty” -1% 


! *DIGESTA-BONE 


‘Economically Adds the 
Balancing Item in the 
Livestock Ration 


to stimulate sturdy bone-structure 
and vigorous growth . . and to 
maintain top condition. 


ae Good for 
7 TENT p HOGS « SHEEP 
iD HORSES 
CATTLE 
POULTRY 
DAIRY 
COWS 


ODORLESS ¢ UNIFORM @ PURE 


enough for one barber pole.” 


TO BE CONSIDERED 
She (gushing): 
I am old?” 
He—‘Love you? I shall idolize you. I 
shall worship the ground under your little 
feet. I shall—um—er you aren't going to 
look like your mother, are you?” 


“Will you love me when 


CALLING NAMES 
Teacher (pointing to a deer at the zoo): 
“Billy, what is that?” 
Billy: “I don’t know.” 
Teacher: “What does your mother call 
your father?” 
Billy: “Don’t tell me that’s a louse!” 


ONE TRACK MIND? 


“How do you like your new boss, 
Mayme?” 

“Oh, he ain’t so bad Lil, only he’s kinda’ 
bigoted.” 

“‘Whadda y’mean bigoted?” 

“Well, he thinks words can only be 
spelled one way.” 


HARD-BOILED 
“I'd like a couple of hard-boiled eggs to 
take out,” said the young fellow to the girl 
at the lunch counter. 
“All right,” replied the waitress with a 
smile, “but you'll have to wait. Mamie and 
I don’t get off until 10.” 


aad @&@ 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By ALLEY 


Dentyne’s specially firm consistency 
invites vigorous, healthful chewing- 
exercise. It stimulates circulation in 
gums and mouth-tissues — polishes 
— cleanses. Helps keep your mouth 


healthy —teeth white. 


HELPS KEEP TEETH WHITE 


MOUTH HEALTHY 


DENTYNE™: 


fashionably flat shape of the pack- 
age (exclusive Dentyne feature)—just 
right to carry in pocket or amma 


IDENTYNE| 


cnrewseer ee 


HELPS KEEP TEETH WH 5 





GUM 





Hot Weather is Here— 


Beware of 


Have you ever noticed that in 
very hot weather your organs of 
digestion and elimination seem to 
become torpid or lazy? ‘Your food 
sours, forms gas, causes belching, 
heartburn, and a feeling of rest- 
lessness and irritability. Perhaps 
you may have sick headache, 
nausea and_ dizziness or blind 
spells on suddenly rising. ‘Your 
tongue may be coated, your com- 


Biliousness! 


These are some of the more 
common symptoms or warnings of 
biliousness or so-called “torpid 
liver,” so prevalent in hot climates, 
Don’t neglect them. ‘Take Calo- 
tabs, the improved calomel com- 
pound tablets that give you the 
effects of calomel and salts, com- 
bined. ‘You will be delighted with 
the prompt relief they afford. 
Trial package ten cents, family 










*Over 72% Tri-Calclum Phosphate 
(Bone Phosphate of Lime) 
Sterilized at 400° F., insuring purity 


This mineral element improves the con- 
version of feed into flesh and bone. 
Manufactured by 
Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
New England Division, Woburn, Mass. 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


pkg. twenty-five cts. At drug 
stores. (Adv.) 


JED CHICKS 


Our Famous er 4 Chicks from the World’s finest Bloodlines have no superior. 
cee roduction, large quick maturing. broilers, Ay highest poet Order NOW, 
IG FREE 4 lor Poultry Book. 1 ha Set arrivalg PRICES PREPAID. 


4iems AMAZING LOW PRICES eet AAA. Exhibition 
Mgr. c. 
White, tif, Brown Leghorn 00 $30, 00 $7.00 $35.00 Siptetned in 
Bacves. Ysera Bult Rocks, Reds, Mma ig 3g ht zone. ts. % 50 +4 HH +4 = 5 4 
Bu rpingtons, Buff and White Minorcas 0 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, Jersey W' nite Giants. . 9.50 47. = All Bloodtested 
00, “Heavy Mixed. .100, $6.00; 500, $30. 


Assorted. $4.50; 500, $22.5 
THORNWOOD, INC. DEP T. 112, LOUISVILLE, KY. Clormnaste Crandall, ind.) j 


plexion bilious and your bowel 
actions sluggish or insufficient. 


(Copyright, 1937, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 




















HOUSTON 





























* KILL ALL FLIES 


aa Placed an Daisy F1 
Pasay 4) Killer attracts ~y :. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
conve’ — Cann 











Just a Moment, 
Please— 


Who Makes It? 


This question, so often asked about 
a product being offered for sale, places 
a heavy responsibility on the manu- 
facturer. 

The realization of this responsibility 
on the part of the manufacturer is 
your protection when you buy adver- 
tised goods. The manufacturer answers 
the question, “who makes it’”’? by sign- 
ing his advertisements. He knows that 





Y geaso 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y. 


HOAISY FLY KILLER 


DT FAIL 


| Miticipated 
Yourse! Marslt your wants, 















De ole Gin’ral claim he jes’ in he prime 
—uh-huh!—he won’ be kickin’ up he heels 
time dat young wife git to huh prime! 


to, read the Classified 

ds in this issue. Some 
Ads int] advertiser has 
Read them and see for 


TALSE TEETH 


Repaired or Reproduced 











Mah foots wuz sorter tenduh w’en I fust PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
commence mah spring plowin’ but a leetle Removes Dandruff-Stops Hair Falling 
mo’ an’ I kin jine de fiah-walkers!! ae i Faded Hais 

6oc. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N.Y. 





ge 
j 





De bigges’ trouble wid folks whut’s puf- 
feck—dey don’ ’peah t’ be no way you kin 














Many Repaired : '" 

‘em!! hase, 
nts each \For as 5SOc amisprove ‘coy if you ate discppointed in a purchae 
thes and | ew ee 1 wush I’se @ lawyuh jes’ long ’nuft to \ATTENTION—SAVE MONEY| = you wal be do uae i? 








a ED WORK, One Day Service. 
= token Plates, We Return Same Day C. 0.D. 


TEETH REPAIR CO. ATLANTA, GA, 


Big Bargains in Clothing for the Entire Family. 
Bankrupt Stocks and Manufacturers closeouts. New Deal 
in clothing value. Write for catelog. 


9 onto QUARE DEAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE. | | | Advertised Goods Are Safest 


3irming- | |) prove to de ole ’oman I’se right er-bout 


sump’n! 
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CAUTION - 


TO ALL PROSPECTIVE DIESEL STUDENTS: 


mber this fact — that in what- 
poor soe you enroll you are spend- 
ing YOUR time, effort and money to 
prepare yourself for opportunities in 
the Diesel field and the value of your 
training will depend upon the pions 
ING OF THE SCHOOL OF YOU 
CHOICE, and the RECOGNITION IT 
ENJOYS WITH THE DIESEL INDUS- 
TRY AND EMPLOYERS THROUGH- 
T THE NATION. 

e ihe Hemphill Diesel Schools are ein 
original and exclusive Diesel Schools 
in the United States and Canada. 
They are recognized from one end of 
the country to the other, not only for 
the quality of equipment and the 
training, but for the care used in the 
selection of students. 

e We do not accept students without 
references as to qualifications and 
character. We will not og = ar 

t should consider Diesel. 
you ARE THE TYPE OF MAN WHO 
fS SWEPT OFF HIS FEET BY IM- 
POSSIBLE CLAIMS AND PROMISES, 
YOU ARE NOT THE TYPE WE DE- 
SIRE. Analyze yourself, first, — then 
observe the tremendous growth and 
devetopment of the Diesel field. If 
you then believe it offers you oppor- 
tunities, get a Diesel training. Investi- 
gate other Diesel schools— investigate 
Hemphill Diesel Schools—by all means 
make a thorough investigation—then 
use your own judgment. 


tpl (Mong phel? 


President Hemphill Diesel Schools 











«Fe 








HEMPHILL | 
DIESEL SCHOOLS 


ave @ nation-wide institution with Schools 






you specify type of service contemploted. 









HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 

419 Monroe Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

Please send me full details on your Diesel training 
and free copy of 32 page “MARCH OF DIESEL”. ~ 






City * “ cee MORO. o., mt23-pf 























srooScratching 


AELIEVE itching of insect Bites 


Even the most stubborn itching of insect bites, ath- 
lete’s foot, hives, scales, eczema, and other externally 
caused skin afflictions quickly yields to cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. Original form- 
ulaof Doctor Dennis. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes 
the irritation and quickly stops the most intense 
itching. A 35c trial bottle, at all drug stores, proves it 
—or money back. Ask for D.D.D. PRESCRIPTION. 














The manufacturer's trademark is your protection. 
Watch for the trademark on every article you buy. 


Save Mone 















°* ROOFING ae. 


We give you FACTORY FREIGHT PAID PRICES on strong, 
zinc galvanized wrought steel roofing you know will last. 









Save the dealer’s profit on roofing GUARANTEED TO 
PLEASE YOU. Don't wait. Prices are going up soon. 









BOOK 


This FREE Roofing Book shows how 
others have saved money on their roofing 
for over 20 years and how you too can get 
a better roof for less money. Time-tested 
Everwear Roofing is made in many styles 
for homes, barns or other buildings. 
Beautiful colors or plain. Can’t break, 
curl or burn. Easy to put on. Needs no 
paint. Cool in summer. Warm in winter. 
Order your FREE book today, Don’t wait. 
Prices are going up. 

t. AG-7, Savannah, Ga. y 
Gentlemen: 


USE THIS COUPON 

SAVANAM FENCE & ROOFING CO., 
Send FREE Samples and Roofing Book, 

also Factory Freight Paid Prices. 























To 





Post Office 
R. F. D 





State 





Home on 


(Continued from page 31) 


the calf that had been taken away 
from her to make her “show her 
milk” for the sale. 

“Hold it, bossy,” grinned the auc- 
tiomeer at the interruption. “Your 
turn purty soon! Now then, gentle- 
men—” he waited till Lunt had 
climbed back up on the fence, then 
pointed to the old cowhorse standing 
apart—‘“gentlemen, we are told that 
age brings wisdom, and wisdom, 
gentlemen, in a cowhorse is worth 
money. For Muggins—what am I 
offered?” 

“Three dollars!” 

Hay Hook Charlie nodded toward 
the man who had made the offer. 

“Feller that buys ol’ plugs an’ locos 
fer one of them fertilizer fact’ries,” 
he grunted. “I'd hate to see ol’ Mug- 
gins—” 

“Four,” said Lunt. He cleared his 
throat hoarsely. That would still 
leave $33 for Molly’s cow. 

“Five,” said the reducing plant 
man. “My top.” 

“Six!” Lunt choked on it. 

“Six—who'll make it—seven?” 


A big, showily dressed man in a 
white Carlsbad with a thick 

cigar between his teeth, shiftéd his 
weight on the top rail. 

“Ten,” he said loudly. 

Lunt climbed over close to him. 

“Brother,” he said, “what you 
want with that ol’ hoss, anyhow?” 


“Me? Why, that there hoss is 
Muggins, old man. Got a history, 
see? Reputation as a reg’lar ol’ time 
cuttin’ hoss. I’m in the rodeo game, 
see? Promote ’em ever’where from 
Frisco to New York—all the big 
towns. I’m aimin’ to buy this here 
ol’ plug an’ ship him around some— 
give him a big ballyhoo an’ let him 
show off his stuff—if he’s all he’s 
cracked up to be. "Course he’s old— 
he won’t last long—yeah, ten’s what 
I offered, Mr. Auctioneer. I reckon 
that oughta—” 

“Fifteen!” Lunt Strayhorn snap- 
ped it out. 

It was all right for Hay Hook 
Charlie to refer affectionately to 
Muggins as an “ol’ crowbait,” but to 
see him sold to a stranger who care- 
lessly called him an “old plug” was 
quite a different matter. 

“Sixteen!” said the fat man with 
the cigar. 

Lunt had a vision of an old, stiff- 
muscled cowhorse exiled from these 
pleasant plains, shunted about, 
bumped and bruised in crowded 
stock cars, bewildered by the crowds 
and floodlights of the big rodeos, 
abused, like as not, by careless han- 
dlers, when he had earned the right 
to pass his last years at home in 
peace. A man couldn’t go back on 
an old “special” thataway. 
“Twenty-five!” said Lunt. 

At $35 the rodeo promoter balked. 
For $36 Lunt Strayhorn found him- 
self the owner of his bay comrade 
out of the past—the best cowhorse 
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the Range 


he had ever straddled. He had for- 
gotten all about milk cows. 

Over in the next corral the young 
Jersey with the full udder bawled 
again. Lunt swallowed hard and led 
Muggins out through the straggling 
crowd. 


Baer iene as she was, Molly was still 
too busy to hear him when 
he rode up, bareback, the glass 
churn in his arms. He had to call 
to her before she came out. She came 
and stood in the door, wiping the 
inevitable suds from her large hands. 
“Why, Pa!” she cried out. 
“Where’s the—” 

Lunt shoved a hand up over his 
forehead. Under his faded hat his 
fingers tugged nervously at wispy 
fringes of gray hair. 

“IT never bought no cow, Molly,” 
he said slowly. “They—a feller was 
aimin’ to buy him to bump around 
over the country to rodeos an’ such. 
Seem like he kinder knowed it, too, 
way he kep’ prickin’ his ears at me. 
So I jest—I dunno, I jest—it’s ol’ 
Muggins, Molly. I jest—” 

For a brief instant the eyes of the 
stooped old woman in the doorway 
flashed fire, then all at once she had 
to reach up her apron and wipe them. 
Then, with something of the gal- 
lantry of a soldier who marches un- 
afraid to face a firing squad rather 
than betray a comrade, she came out- 
side. Her strong fingers trembled a 
little as she patted the horse’s stringy- 
muscled neck. 

“Why, seem like he might’ nigh 
recollects me, too, Pa! I reckon we 
can stake him out, cain’t we, till we 
git around to a little fencin’?” 

With her other hand she touched 
Lunt’s knee—for he had not dis- 
mounted—gently. 

“T don’t know but what milkin’ a 
cow would be a mighty hard chore 
for our ol’ rheumatic hands, anyhow, 
Lunt,” she said. 

Then, lest the tears should come 
too fast, she reached up, took the 
churn from Lunt’s hands, and hur- 
ried with it back into the house. 


ada 
“MORE INCOME” WINNERS 


N OUR January issue we offered 

$70 in prizes for letters on “How 
I Increased My Cash Income in 
1936” and in March we published a 
few of the letters. In April the three 
highest prize-winning letters appear- 
ed. It was not possible to award 
prizes to all the good letters, but we 
hope to at least publish more of 
them as space is available. 


We know you want to know who 
won the other prizes, so here’s the 
list:— 

Norvella Shuffeld, Arkansas. 

Mrs. John Young, Virginia. 

A. V. Cobb, North Carolina. 

Mrs. John Pender, North Carolina (her 
letter was published in March). 

Mrs. J. R. May, Georgia. 

Gertrude Short, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Edgar Johnson, Texas. 

“A Farmers’ Wife,” Texas. 

Mrs. F. W. Schmidt, Georgia. 

H. O. Klose, Texas. 


















A KEEN 
WORKER 
FOR YOU” 









































For a quick, cool breeze through 
your whiskers, try Treet Blades! 
Extra stropping gives their edges 
greater keenness-— gives you 
greater shaving comfort! Get 
more shaves for your money ~get 
Treet Blades, today! 


Treet Safety Razor Corp., Newark, N, J, 





T M REC PAT OFF 


BLADES 


FIT GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 





AND Happy 


WITH A 


SELF-HEATING 
Instant-Lighting 0,4 ed) 


A Coleman Iron will save you 
work, save your strength and health 
—help you keep young — bow isl 
smiling and hap 1 
The Coleman reduces by one-third 
tiresome hours at the ironing board. 
Its  potlomed sole plate with hot point 

lides swiftly through the b 
roning seb. —_ -_. one-' 
cent an hour operate. 
and burns its own gas, Lights in- 
stantly... heats in a ji ¥ 

Mrs. M. C. C., Bentonville, Ark., 
writes: ‘‘I have used all other kinds, 
but give me a Coleman every time. 
I save time, and iron wherever it’s 
most comfortable.’’ PS: 
FREE —Send postcard 

NN Folder full Feecribs this 
wonder Coleman He 

THE COLEMAN 
AND STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. ?G321, Wichita, Kans.; 


p 
Philadelphia, Pa.; - 
lll.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
(7321) 
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watt, FREE SUIT, 


° 

hes GIVEN YOU ASA ity, f\ 
i 
4 





AND MAKE BIG PROFITS DAILY 
Chance to get Made-to-Measure Suit FREE as 
bonus right away! Wear it! Show friends how 
to save up to $10. Take orders. Make up to 
per suit including Suit Free of cost plus Cash 
Bonus. Every suit Custom Tailored — 100% 
All Wool. Money back guarantee. No limit 
to number of Free Bonus Suits given you. 
Fine Traveling Case and large samples FREE. 

TAILORING 


.K. 0., 
325 S. Market St., Dept. 97, Chicago, Ill. 
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“4 
Summer Care of the Layers 
Keep them comfortable and they'll lay 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 
Head, Poultry Department, Georgia College of Agriculture 











T° KEEP the hens producing, we 
have to make them comfortable. 
First, let’s open up the ventilators 
and clean the house. Litter used for 
some time should be removed and 
fresh, clean litter added. Allow hens 
free range. Yards should be planted 
to green crops. For summer grazing 
a mixture of cowpeas is excellent, 
using early- and lJate-maturing varie- 
ties. Brown Top millet is another 
good green crop for grazing. A 
small quantity of corn or millet can 
be planted with the peas and other 
green crops. 

The main idea is to keep the birds 
comfortable. We have to avoid heat 
prostrations in high-producing hens. 
If you are trapnesting, it is advisable 
to increase the number of trappings, 
making more rounds during the hot- 
test part of the day. 

Layers cannot be comfortable if 
bothered with external parasites. 
Practically all hens have a few lice 
which survive through the winter. 
These can multiply rapidly, so it is 
advisable to examine the hens for 
lice. 

Sodium Fluoride for Lice 


The body lice can be found around 
the vent and in the feathers of the 
fluff. This is the most common of 
all lice on poultry and can be de- 
stroyed by dusting the birds with 
sodium fluoride, using the “pinch” 

_method of applying. At the same 


SOME gains in farm production 

seem likely this season, if for no 
other reason than because the great 
drouths do not usually come two 
years together. Business activity is 
showing the setbacks not unusual 
during the summer months, but the 
recovery from bad times seems not 
yet complete and the upswing of in- 
dustry, wages, and income should 
go further during the year. 


® Cotton should do well if the 
larger sales of fertilizer mean that 
more of it was used per acre. Corn 
production is likely to gain sharply 
and prices decline, but it is still good 
policy to have a great deal of corn 
for home use. Tobacco acreage gains 
are not especially alarming in view 
of the light holdings and good de- 
mand for manufacture. Prices may 
be lower than last season, at least for 
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some kinds of tobacco, but not neces- 
‘arily too low for profit. Contin- 
‘ued improvement in the average 
| length of American staple is laying 
the foundation for stronger competi- 
Mion with the general run of foreign 
“Sotton. Last year’s crop averaged 
longest of any. Most of the states ex- 


| Spt those in the Southwest have 









n distinct gains in length of 
staple with sharp gains in the South- 




















THE 


time, grease the birds with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of vaseline and 
mercurial ointment. A piece of the 
ointment about the size of a green 
pea should be rubbed into the skin 
just below the vent. Part the feathers 
and see that the grease is placed on 
the skin rather than in the feathers. 


Another method of controlling lice 
is to dip them in a solution of sodium 
fluoride and water. To one gallon 
of milk-warm water add one ounce 
of sodium fluoride, or using an ordi- 
nary washtub, dissolve a pound of 
sodium fluoride in 16 gallons of wa- 
ter. A warm sunshiny day should be 
selected and the hens should be dip- 
ped into the solution and pushed 
backwards so as to force the water 
under the feathers. Before remov- 
ing the bird the head should be 


immersed. 


For flock treatment the perch poles 
can be painted in the late afternoon 
with nicotine sulphate. This treat- 
ment is effective in destroying the 
body lice but does not seem to bother 
the head lice. 


Painting the perch poles and 
nests with a good wood preservative 
will protect the house from mites 
for about a year. There is a great 
deal of difference in wood preserva- 
tives, and you should determine 
which ones are effective in destroy- 
ing mites. ; 

Don’t forget that an ounce of pre- 


A Glance at the Markets 


By G. B. FISKE 
Associate Editor, U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


east and wherever cotton is grown 
under irrigation. 


@ It is likely that cattle and calves 
will continue to average higher than 
last year because the number of cat- 
tle on feed indicates a reduced mar- 
ket supply. Meats are in good de- 
mand and hides are selling higher. 
High feed crops led to a smaller 
spring pig crop and also favored ear- 
ly marketing of fall pigs, indicating 


vention is worth a pound of cure. 
You can prevent an infestation of 
mites by keeping sparrows from 
building nests in the houses and also 
by being careful about bringing in 
coops or equipment that have been 
exposed to mites. 


Feeding for Eggs 


Mash must be kept before the hens 
to keep them laying. Continue to 
feed grain in quantities to keep the 
birds in good weight. Watch the 
mash troughs to see that they are 
clean, and avoid feeding any feed 
that might be contaminated. Fresh 
water is essential; drinking vessels 
should be rinsed daily and fresh wa- 
ter furnished at least twice a day. 

If a hen stops laying it will require 
about two weeks to bring her back 
into production, if she has to start all 
over with manufacturing of yolks. 
We should try to keep the hens in 
production. Letting them go out of 
production can be prevented and the 
molt can be put off by feeding a wet 
mash. Feeding a wet mash augments 
consumption of mash. It is advisable 
to feed the wet mash ata regular hour 
each day. Feed only what the birds 
will eat readily. Do not wait until 
the birds start dropping off in pro- 
duction before starting to feed the 
wet mash: start in today and con- 
tinue through the summer. 


Artificial lights stimulate egg pro- 
duction and they will prove a great 
help in keeping the hens out of a 
molt if used during the summer. It 
is advisable to start using lights in 
July and continuing until you want 
the birds to go out of production. 
If you do not have electricity, you 
can use kerosene oil lanterns, burn- 
ing them all night. 


a lighter supply for the summer 
market. More sows were held back 
for breeding in anticipation of a 
large corn supply in the fall. The 
large holdings of pork products in 
storage have been the main influence 
in checking the rise in the hog 
market. 


@ Truck crop markets have done 
fully as well as seemed likely early 
in the season. Large crops are often 
not so dangerous to a market as lack 
of money to pay for them, and occa- 
sional higher prices this year have 
suggested rather strong buying 
power of the consuming public. 


Answered in this Issue 


IS THERE any great difference in 

time required for vegetables to 
mature when they are planted at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year? See 
page 6. 

2. How many people were killed 
by accidents in the United States last 
July 4? See page 21. 

3. When is a landowner a ten- 
ant? See page 8. 

4. How long should a baby’s sun 
bath be, to start off with? See page 20. 

5. How much crimson clover seed 
did farmers of DeKalb County, Ala., 
save this spring? -See page 19. 

6. What is the name of the small- 
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est cows in the world? See page 15. 

7. If enacted into law, how will 
the new farm bill now before Con- 
gress affect the growing and market- 
ing of cotton? See page 12. 


8. Can you describe the change of 
form of the Luna moth from pupa 
to adult? See page 18. 


9. How many million acres can 
the South plant to cotton and hope 
to come out with a profit? See page 
14. 

10. How does our present tax 
policy penalize industry and thrift 
on the farm and reward waste and 
shiftlessness? See page 38. 








ADVERTISING 
BUILDS A 


MARKET 
FOR 


@ In order to provide a mar- 
ket for your livestock and 
dairy produce, Armour and 
Company must sell the many 
products which it manufac- 
tures to a tremendous num- 
ber of consumers. To do this, 
Armour is telling America 
about its products convinc- 
ingly, clearly, interestingly. It 
is trying to educate America 
to realize the importance of 
meat in the everyday diet. 
Extensive advertising is one 
of the most efficient ways to 
do this job. And Armour is 
advertising extensively, not 
only in national magazines 
which are read by millions of 
families, but in newspapers 
and trade papers which go to 
millions more. Every day, 
people in every type of busi- 
ness and all walks of life, learn 
through advertising that it is 
in their interests to buy the 
goods which Armour and 
Company makes, 

This advertising program 
is one of the ways in which 
we can best serve you, for it 
helps to build a steady, wide- 
spread market for your goods. 





President 
Star Ham... one 
of the high qualit 
: '. wert 
> Armour sells your 


livestock to the 
oe consumer. 


ARMOUR 
AND 


COMPANY 





























Read Our Advertising Columns 
for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll 


save money by it. 


















Horses can’t tell you 
what relief Absorbine 
brings. But they can 
show you by the way they work. 
Nothing like it for sprains, strains, 
swellings. Never blisters—never re- 
moves hair. And horse can work 
while you use it. Great antiseptic 
for cuts, boils, sores. $2.50 az all 
druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 


Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell om 
poas 
This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA EDITION, covering Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number. unsatis! 
Georgia, Alabama, ard Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use including each initial in your name and address. Give two goal ing to ¢ 
other editions as per list below. references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. in ad. 
returne 
Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Ga.-Ala.-Florida..... 175,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida. cure 10e a word $10.00 per inch Male € 
—_ PA ed Mississippi Valley... 160,000 Miss., La., Ark., W. Tenn... . 9c a word $9.20 per inch good pi 
‘/ ou wish Carolinas- Virginia. . 215,006 North Carolina, 8. C., 3 13¢ a word $13.00 per inch bare bh 
yeu as Kentucky-Tennessee. 125, 698 Ky., W. Va., Mid. and E. Tenn. 2 a word fe per = LAY CLASS 10. 0 
END CA D : Texas........... 75,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma....... © a wor $10 per ine’ DISPLAY IFIED 
— = sbi escguninns ALL FIVE EDITIONS 850,000 Wh0l8. Bout... css iescccsees 45c a word $45.00 per inch Be, Bas e 
Mail your ad with remittance to reach our Your ad set in wae tod type is more dig. _ 
saeeding feb Tima Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. a Aq attractive. Note rates per funting 
years orc 
e PROD e POLOD PLOCLS POOPILODODLODE a POPP OD o a POR CM ISP EPOP PRODE eo enty da; 
Eb picture. | : 
. 2 —_— 
1937 JULY 1937 Cabbage, Onion, Potato, Tomato Bur Clover Baby Chicks seri 
ret 
Schroer’s Better Plants—Tomato — Certified No. 1 Glendale Hi-Grade Chicks Every Week—Rocks, Reds, — 
SUN. MON. TUE. WED. THUR. FRI. SAT. Stock Marglobe, Pritchard or Scarlet Topper, John IMPROVED GI ANT BUR CLOVER Coorong 95. a eee pa palit: $9.95; Rat Fat Ter 
Baer, Clar and Balti 500, 75e; s y: +F: ‘ockerels, 5.95 Leghorns, -ullets 1 
Zz 3 1,000, $1. 50; ‘$1. 25 per 1,000. ) Pepper: Stovall’s Original Early Southern Giant Cockerels, $2.95. Heavy mixed, $5.70; Assorted be guranteed 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 Asgrow King, California Wonder r, World Beater, Ruby Bur Clover Postage paid. Glendale, Box 38, DePauw, Indiana, Old Fast 
Giant and Red Cayenne (hot)—500, $1.00; 1,000, $2.00; south’ a + Gaver ed ee ene $$, : 
5,000 and over, $1.7 5 per 1,000. Sweet Potato: Porto South 8 earlle 4 oath petra has Sota Booth’s Famous Chicks—Strong, healthy, quick grow. —— 
ll fe to. A oS ote: 17 Rico, Early Triumph, and Big Stem Jersey—500 for 75c; Write for illustrated descriptive —pamphiet. ing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s greatest America’ 
1,000, $1.25; 5,000 and over, $1.00 per 1,000. Good Prices range from 75¢ to $1.00 per bushel. breeding institutions. 10 Varieties. New low prices, Free kennel, Wi 
18 19 20 rAly bi Ai 23 24 plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Harvested and recleaned by machine. Catalog. Booth Farms, Box 720, Clinton, Missouri, xan 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. Dealers write us for best proposition. Chicks—Dark Cornish, White Leghorns, Reds, Barred English 
os 326 37 .238 39: 30 - 3] ‘ ee een. ocks. Harris Farm, Pelham, Ga. Chestnut, 
Millions Plants Now Needs -Flat Dutch Cabbage, ROSE SEED COMPANY r 
Marglobe, Baltimore Tomatoes, also Collards—500, 65c; h Purebre 
$1.00 thousand, postpaid. 50c thousand, expressed. CLARKSDALE, MISS. Leg orns Collie Farn 
Amos Williams, Gainesville, Ga. ae 
arms or ale =i Selling entire crop for 3 WEEKS OLD PULLETS. REDUCED PRICKEg, Fox Terr’ 
‘ i - ‘ : . P Start a flock now _and have eggs before Christmas, Farm, Bess 
Good Farms in South Georgia and North Florida— Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plents; Heading Col- Mrs. Wm. H. Stovall & Son, Stovall, Miss. Harris’ Big Type White Leghorns. Free Descripti a 
Cotton, corn, peanuts, hogs, cattle, tobacco, sugarcane, /@"ds; Tomato Plants, Marglobe and Stone—500, 60c; cufar Dtive 
truck. Money crop each month. Write your wants. 1,000. $1.00. delivered; 10,000, $7.00, collect. W. 0. Cees HARRIS LEGHORN FARM 
¥F. L. Gibson, Thomasville, Ga. aldrip, Flowery Branch, Ga. ollaras 961-A Maynard Street, Jacksonville, Florida, Sale 
Se Se ige etee Morris Improved Genuine Heading Collard Seed (nine For en 
Farms, Country Homes, $250 up! Many with livestock. Inspected and Treated—Porto Rico Potato Plants, years developing) —4 ounces, 50c, postpaid. Write for St rt d Pull } farl Farley 
tools, crops included; eleven states. Free monthly cata- Yellow or Pink ,Skin—Good count, good plants; now price list. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. C. arte ets ——— 
log. United Farm Agency, 330-FP Starks Bldg., ready; 65¢ thousand, delivered. No checks, W. D New Hampshire Reds and Large Type English White 
Louisville, Ky. Lightsey, Screven, Ga. Leghorns—Also ready-to-lay Pullets. Get our circular 
— eer Corn before ordering. Weaver’s Poultry Farm, Route 2, 
Alabama Early Wakefield, All Head, Flat Dutch Cabbage Buchanan’s Big Blue Grain Mexican June Corn—Cat- Mt. Pleasant, Pa. a Sone 
Alabams Black Belt Farms — Four hundred to two Plants; Mereiove: New Stone, Greater Ba!timore To- alog Free. Buchanan’s (41st year), Memphis, Tenn. John Stokes, 
thousand acres—Suitable livestock, dairying, farming. po pong Dried 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.00. J. H. Squabs 
Low prices. W. P. Russell, Owner, _Hayneville, Ala. exes 2 Peas Write to Elmer Rice, Box 432, Melrose, Mass., for 
sci “i, ae RR RaEE reece rare picture book how to breed squabs. Thousands wanted 


Machinery, 1 mules, cattle, 700 
2-room tile house. Bargain. 
Alabama. 


40 acres, farm complete. 
chickens, all tile buildings, 
Charles Brown, Summerdale, 











Spring Mountain—Exira Good, $3 Acre; Improved, $4. 
W. Wilkinson, Edwardsville, Ala. 
Florida 
Orange grove, 15 acres, big trees, neat house, all for 
$2500. Fine for chickens. Half cash. Box 803, Cam- 
pello, Mass. 
Georgia 


Good Farm of Two Lots—House and barn; rural mail 
route. Will sell cheap. Dora Kirs, Route 2, Rockmart, 
Georgia 





Texas 
Why Pay Rent — When you can buy a farm in the 
Panhandle "sad “South Plains of Texas at a low price 
and on very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do 
well, including milo maize and kafir. Cotton a sure 
crop. No boll weevil. Level ane lands—deep, rich 
and fertile soil. Good towns, good roads, excellent 
e send you ji agricultural publication, 
. Burton, General 
ht and nger Agent, Santa Ke | Railway, 
21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. 








Southeast Texas — _ Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler. Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, etc., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. 





Virginia 
For Sale—Two Fine Bright Tobacco and Grain Farms. 
On one farm is a large store and service station, also 
saw mill, planer, and grist mill. All doing good busi- 
ness. J. F. Brandon, Blackstone, Va. 





Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 


Chase City, Virginia. 





Ozarks 


40 Acres — Near White River; unimproved; Poultry 
land. si: $5 down, $5 monthly. Free list and literature. 
Hubba » 268 Grossman Bldg. , Kansas City, Kansas. 





~ Plants — 
Cabbage, Collard, Onion, Tomato 


Marglobe, Rutgers and Stone Tomato Plants ready for 
shipping about July Ist. $1.50 per thousand from new 
erop. Plants grown from certified seed. Instructions 
how to grow good fall tomato crop sent on request. 
Carlisle Plant Farms, Valdosta, Georgia. 





Million Marglobe Tomato—$1.15 thousand, delivered; 
$1.00, collect. Stone, Baltimore Tomato, Cabbage, and 
Collard, 85c thousand, delivered; 65c, collect. Large 
lots cheaper. Shipped promptly. Green Valley Plant 
Farm, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 





Tomato Plants—Millions Ready—Stocky, field grown, 
from best seed, disease free. Marglobe, Breako’ days, 
Baltimores—75 cents 1,000; 5,000, $3.00. Roots mossed, 
fresh delivery, and satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes 
Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





True to Name—Charleston, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, 
Savoy, Early and Late Dutch Cabbage; Georgia and North 
Carolina Collard, Marglobe Tomato Plants—250, 4c; 
500, 65e; 1,000, $1. 00. Filarity Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 


Healthy Field Grown Plants—Cabbage, Tomato, Col- 
lend -iandiog varieties; mixed as wanted—400, 45c; 
1,000, 90c, prepaid; 5,000, $3.00. Larger lots cheaper. 
North Georgia Plant Growers, Route 2, Gainesville. Ga. 





Potato Plants—Millions—Certified Pure anc and ‘Improved 
Porto Rico Yams; large, well roote::—75e thousand; 
5,000, $3.50. Roots mossed, fresh delivery, and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Ruby King ‘and California Wonder Pepper Plants— 
500, 75e; $1.25 per 1,000. Meraiobe. Bonny Best, and 
New Stone Tomato Plants — bert ; $1.00 thousand. 
Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Gar 

Million Dutch, Wakefield, and All Season Cabbage; 
Stone and Baltimore Tomato, and Collard—s0c 1,000; 
Certified Marglobe, 90c, delivered; 10,000, $5.00, collect. 
E. B. Wetherford, Gainesville, Ga. 


Millions—Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore Tomato; Porto 
Rico Potato; all varieties Cabbage and Collards—80ce 
thousand. Shipped day received. Crowes Plant m- 
pany, Gainesvile, Georgia 

“potato Plants— ae eae inspected—65c per 1,000; 
2,000 up, 60c, delivered. H. Lightsey, Screven, Ga. < 























Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards—$1. 00 thousand, prepaid; 
expressed, 50c. Marcus Williams, Gainesville, Ga. 





Million Cabbage, 
90e 1,000; 10,000, 
thousand; 10,600, 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Tomato, Collard, and Potato Plants, 
$5.50. Certified Marglobe, $1.00 
$6.00. Queen City Plant Farms, 


For. Sale—Subject to market changes—Brabham Peas, 
$2.35 bushel! Irons, $2.25; Clays and Whips, $2.15; 
mixed, $2.00. Lots two and half bushel bags and up, 
f.o.b. here. G. P. Walker & Son, Hurtsboro, Ala. 





yovernment Inspected, Treated—Pink or Yellow Skin 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—Good Plants, good count, 65¢ 
per 1,000, delivered. No checks. Leland Lightsey, 
Bereven, Ga. 

‘Leading ‘Variety -— Tomato, _ Collard, "and Cabbage age 
Plants—90c 1,000, delivered; 10,000, $5. 0. Shipped 
promptly. A. Crow, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga. 

Send No. “Money—Mountain Cabbage, Tomato, and 
Collard Plants—500, 50c; 1,000, 90c. Pay postman. 


Mentone, Ala. 
Stone,  Baltimore—$1. 00 
Full count; moss packed; 
Route 3, Macon, Ga. 


Dorris Plant Co., 


Plants—Marglobe, 
Planted May 15th. 
Bibb Plant Co., 


Tomato 
per 1,000. 
prompt shipment. 


Planting _ Lookout 
Write for 
Tenn. 


Potatoes for Late 
Red Skins, Triumphs. 
(41st year), Memphis, 

Tomatoes, Peppers, Egeplants, 
Gardens, Palatka, Floric la. 


Buchanan’s 
Mountains, Jersey 
prices. Buchanan's 


Lettuce, “Okra. Bonds 





F Naini 


30 Iris—Six gine 00, delivered. 
series, Austell, 


Cureton Nur- 





Ginseng 


Raise Ginseng Roots — Cash offer to men, women. 
Address, Fezler Ginseng Co., Patchogue, N. Y. 








Nursery Stock 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Bruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nt jo Ask for particulars. Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





HARDY RECLEANED ALFALFA SEED, $11.50; 
Grimm Alfalfa, $12.90: White Sweet Clover, $7.00; 
Red Clover, $20.00. All 60-pound bushel, track 
Concordia. Return Seed if not satisfied. 


GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 





All Types Field Peas—White and Buff. Crowders. 
Velvet, Biloxi, and Otootan Beans. Spanish Peanuts. 
Cuban Queen, Dixie, and Stone Mountain Melon Seed. 
Karsten & Denson Co., Macon, Ga. 





Peas and Beans — Per Bushel: Brabs, $3.00; Irons, 
2.75; Clays, $2.60; Whipps, $2.60; 90-Day Velvet 
Beans, $1. 75. Fred Bennett, Eastman, Ga. 





Crotalaria, Cowpeas, yeans, Cane, M 
and Dallis Grasses—Catalog Free. 
ton, Alabama. 


1,000 Bushels Choice 90-Day Velvets, $1.75; Bush, 
$3.00; Mixed Peas, $2.00. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


Soybeans, Cane, Millet, Sudan, 
Lamberts, Darling- 








Bur Clover 
NAFF’S IMPROVED EARLY 
SOUTHERN BUR CLOVER 


Perfected and Produced on the H. H. Naff 
lantation, Portland, Arkansas. 


This strain of Bur Clover produces the 
heaviest yield of Nitrogen and Humus, May 
be turned under earlier than winter peas or 
vetches. Smaller pods mean more seeds 
per bushel. Special harvesters and _ clean- 
ers assure minimum inert matter. Whole- 
sale onl Ask your dealer for Naff’s Im- 
proved Early Southern Bur Clover, or write 


FIDELITY SEED CO., 


Box 233-G, Memphis, ‘Tenn, 








Make Every Day a ‘“‘Pay Day’’—Use Progressive 
Farmer  Claanited Ads in selling your surplus farm 


products. 
GIANT BUR CLOVER 
THE SOUTH’S BEST WINTER COVER CROP 
AND SOIL BUILDING LEGUME. 
Hardier, much earlier and better than vetch. Excel- 


lent winter pasture. Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
5 to 50 Bushels, $1.00; 50 to 200 Bushels, 90c; f.0.b. 


DEALERS WRITE FOR PROPOSITION. 


G. D. PERRY, Jr., | Maud, Miss. 





50 bushels Clays; 
Also 50 bush- 
R. Stanley, 


100 bushels No. 1 Brown Whipps; 
50 bushels New Eras, $2.25 bushel, f.o.b. 
els sound mixed Peas, $2.10 bushel. P. 
Greensboro, Georgia. 


Peas for Hay — 1,000 
2.25 bushel; mixed, $1.9 
Birmingham, | Alabama. 


Cowpeas—All Varieties—Write us for prices. Samples 
on request. Simpkins Seed Co. , Augusta, Georgia. 


~ Cowpeas—Delive , two twenty, Wil- 


Cowpeas—Delivered to your ais two twenty. 
liam Gibbes, Columbia, 8. Cc. 





-—. — Straight varieties, 
Vv. W. Wood & Co., 











~ Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Dubois Dependable Chicks at New Low Prices — tee: 
immediate delivery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, 1. 
Reds, White eae Buff Orpingtons—100, $6. 40; 
Pullets, $9.40, 100; Cockerels, $5.90, 100. White, Black, 
Buff Minorcas—$6.40 100; Pullets, $12.95, 100; Cock: 
erels, $2.75, 100. New Hampshires, R. C. Reds, R. I. 
White, Silver Laced and Columbian ge ger 
$7.20; Pullets, $10.95, 100; Cockerels, $5.90, 100. Brah- 
mas, White, Black Giants—100, $8.25; Pullets, $12.40. 
100; Cockerels, $9.90, 100. English White, also Buff, 
Brown Leghorns, and Anconas — 100, $6.25; Pullets, 
$12.25, 100; Cockerels, $2.75, 100. Heavy mixed breeds, 
$5.45, 100; assorted, $5.00. Turkey Poults, $30.00, 160 
We pay postage and ship c.o.d. Dubois County Hatchery. 
Box 670, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


$5.75 PER HUNDRED — Prepaid 





Blood Tested Chicks from Hardy Northern Breeders. 
Prepaid, 100% Live Delivery—C.O.D. Shipments. 

Prices on Day-Old Chicks. 50 100 500 
Hollyw’d and Hanson Wh. Legs. .$4.25 $7.95 $37.50 
Large Type White Leghorns..... 3. 6.30 31.25 
Barred Rocks and Reds 3.40 6.30 31.25 
Orpingtons and White Rocks. 3.40 6.30 31.25 
eee re er rere 3.15 5.75 28.50 


SEXED BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS 
(90% Sex Accuracy Guaranteed. ) 0 
AAA Sexed White Leghorn Pullets.. » fe 2 “- 00 
Sexed White Leghorn Pullets 95 


Sexed Light Breed Cockerels... V7 1595 
Sexed Heavy Breed Pullets .......... 4.95 9.50 
Sexed Heavy Breed Cockerels 3.10 95 
Prepaid—Shipped in Special Boxes—No Overheating. 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 





Slashed Prices on our Master Bred Chicks — Buy 
chicks from one of America’s oldest established hatch- 
eries. §S. C. Reds, Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons, Columbian, Silved Laced, White Wyan- 
dottes, Minorcas, pg Hampshires, Black, White Giants, 
Brahmas—25, $2.25; 50, $3.95; 100, $6.70; 500, sow 50. 
ede Buff, Waive Leghorns, Anconas— 25, $2. 50, 
; 100, $6.40. Heavy mixed, $5.70. Assorted t., 
Heavy Breed Pullets, $9. 95; Cockerels, $5.95. 
Leghorn Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $2.95. (Get prices 


on Bronze, Narragansett Poults.) Postage paid. Can 
ship c.o.d. Livability guarantee described in_ catalog. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 24, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 





Georgia Quality Chicks Will Make you Better Broilers 
and Heavier Layers—Selected, vigorous, purebred, 100% 
blood tested. Large type White Leghorns, R. I. Reds, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons—50, $3.50; 100, $6.45; 500, $31.25. Heavy mixed 
—50, $3.25; 100, $5.95; 500, $28.75. Postage prepaid; 
100% live delivery. Thousands hatching weekly. Prompt 
shipments. Georgia State Hatchery, 128 Forsyth St., 
8. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


BETTER BRED PULLETS 


HIGHEST QUALITY — U. S. APPROVED 
Our ‘“‘AAA’”’ Hollywood and Hanson Leghorn Pullets 
will make great winter layers, laying large white 
eggs, and are from trapnested stock, 

“AAA” PULLETS—3, 4, 6, and 8 weeks old. 
Rock Bottom Prices— Write Today. 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 
Calera, Alabama. 

Where Better Bred Chicks are Hatched. 











200,000 AAA Chicks Each Week—Special Sale c.od.— 
Quick shipments. 100% Delivery, f.o.b. Large Leg- 
horns, heavy assorted, $4.25; Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Minoreas, $5.25; Pullets, all breeds, $10.00; 
leftover Cockerels, $3.00. Use postcard; order today. 
Sunshine Hatchery, Bolivar, Missouri. 





Reduced Prices on Pinaire Chicks—Rocks, Reds, Wy- 
andottes, also other breeds—$6.70; Pullets. $9.95; Cock- 
erela, $5.95. Leghorns, $6.40; Cockerels, x. 95; 
$11.95. Heavy mixed, $5.70; Assorted, $4.70. We pay 
postage. Pinaire Hatchery, Box 83, Seymour, Indiana. 





Knock!—Hello?—Summer Priced Chicks and 
Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tenn. ° 


Knock! 
Ideal Poultry Remedies. 


weekly at good prices. 

















MEN ‘\ 
































Turkeys 
NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE ST 
Interesting pamphlet of instructive ‘‘turxey talk,” Over 200 
telling all about the wonderful new Narragansett repeaters. 
Turkeys which are so easy to raise right along with Experience 
your chickens. Turkeys that do not wilt and droop 
and sleep and die, but grow and feather up and TH 
fatten from the day they hatch. i. G. 
For Comets Information and Prices on Re = 
k for Early Shipment, Addres: Agents—Sr 
BURNS W. BEALL, The Turkey Man, 4-01. Venills 
Route 8, , Cave had Kentucky, age pet 
oo SS necessary. C 
“Livestock Fre Trial 
making agen 
Duroc-Jerseys beasield ren 
Registered Durocs from ‘‘The South’s Best Blood’— Memphis, Ter 
World’s Grand Champion breeding. The best is always oral 
the cheapest. Huie Brothers, Collage Park, Ga. Til Give Y 
Registered Duroc Pigs—-Prices reasonable. Stream: portunity to 
line and Wavemaster breeding. D. C. Till, Jr, Ford Sedan 
Hayneville, Ala. 6 Monmou 
Win Love a 
Essex = = 1 
2: 7 $ and § 
Registered Essex. Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. Det. A-737, 
Hampshires Til Start. Y 
Regi ad hire Hogs—All ages. Championship 1” Home Ne 
blood lines. Cholera immune. Reasonable. Gayoso ain ae 
Farms, Horn Lake, Miss &, St. Loui 
Purebred Hampshire Hogs — Largest herd in the 1,000 Barga: 
Southeast. Most famous bloodlines. Westover Farm, gore 
Plymouth, N. C. » eonber 
Registered Hampshires. Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Als. fonts Make 
cts. 
O. a C. (ulity Compa 
O. I. C. or Chester White—Champion Blood Lines— Schools, Ch 
Stock of all ages for sale. Write for circular. Shipped ved on liber 
c.o.d. Crandells, Caro, Michigan. Sireve Seed C. 
O. I. C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, New Washin 
Choice Pigs — No kin. Pedigreed. Prolific. Fred Tre. Besteve: 
Ruebush,_ Sciota, Illinois. ——__ 
Wanted—Mor 
Swings Bank 


Poland-Chinas 
Pedigreed Big Bone Black Poland China 8 weeks pigs. 
Registered. Life immuned to cholera. Males $7.75, 
Gilts $8.75 f.o.b. shipping point. Tri B Poland China 
Farm, Irwinton, Ga. 
Quality Poland China Frsoding Stock — Any age. 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio 


Spotted Poland- Chinas 


Spotted ee China Pigs—World’s Championship 
Stock—Registered, double treated, thrifty. Ten dollars, 
o.b. W. A. Taliaferro, Blue Ridge, Va. 


Spotted Poland Chinas. 














Fox Bros., Sevierville, Tenn. 
2 eneeeenipeeael 


Guernseys 
Registered Guernsey Bulls and Heifers—Same blood 


1 Dairy Show, Dallas. 
lines as our Champions at Nationa Vsavont Farms, 








High producers. Prices reasonable. 
Horn Lake, Miss. 

Guernseys — Langwater breeding. Hugh Sanford, 
Mocksville, N. C. 





Herefords 


to 
For Sale—Registered Polled Hereford Bulls—Six 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. ¢ 





Jerseys 
Highly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding i pol 
imported sires, out of imported dams, we pr 
records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte e, N. 


Dairy Goats 


Purebred Nubians. = ay Allandale, Florida. 


Shee 
Hampshire and Southdown Sheep. Fox Brothers, 
Sevierville, Tenn. 5 eee 


Two or More Breeds 
Choice Dairy Heifers—$8.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle 
Co., San Antonio, Texas. 


Dogs a ae 
Female Coon Hound—3% ie old, Hite 
hunter, open trailer, good voice; true, sol 
Absolutely fox, rabbit, deer and stock proof. 
thirty days’ ‘trial. Customer pays express. 
Murray, Kentucky. 











$10. 


eee 


barker, 
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e, Florida, 
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OK FREE 
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ble. Stream- 
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able. Gayoso 
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leveland, Als. 





Formulas 


Make Your Chicken Cholera Remedy, 
Bug Exterminators—Four formulas, guaranteed, 
Adkins Specialties, Ranger,, W. Va. 


Roach and Bed 
$2.00. 





Classified Ads 


N ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
noTices— TRL AL the buyer is required to return 

factory dogs within the specified time accord- 
nar rtiser’s contract. Unless otherwise stated 


Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


Kemico, 70, Parkridge, [llinois. 











Frog Raising 
‘Raise Giant Frogs!’’ — Markets waiting! Unusual 


Lena offer to beginners. Free Frog Book. American Frog 


















ing 1 Sheer pays express charges both ways on Canning, (161-M), New Orleans, Louisiana. 
feturned dogs. ~——s 

Coon Hound—4% years old, large size, extra Furs 
ag ice, wide hunter, open trailer, solid true tree Let us Tan and Make Up your Furs; Hides, Harness, 
good Foal night hunter, takes the water. A real honest and turn your wool into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, 
barker: ple coon dog for a coon hunter. Picture furnish- Mineral, Virginia. 
depen 00, twenty days’ trial. Customer pays express. —— 


Money guaranteed returned if not sat- 


Grave Markers 






























Bank reference: Murray, Ky. 
aed. B. P. Key, © “A Mark Every Grave—Metal Grave Marker with em- 
ting Season Over—Have Male Coon Hound—4% bossed aluminum tablet. Send_ name, dates of birth, 
Aud fast, wide hunter; true tree barker. $15.00— death. We inscribe Free. 50 posted: American 
wary days’ trial. Customer pays express. Write for Marker Co., Box 4112, Dallas, Texa 
fiaure. Le Leon W Wilkerson, Murray, Ky. 
sect cere 
———aqlands. St, Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- Help Wanted—Female 
New ee folder. _ Fairview Farms, Elmore, Minn. Amazing !—Gorgeous Silk Dresses Low as $2.98. Also 
riers—F new stainproof Tablecloths. Sell from Free Samples. 
Terrier “Pups — Bred for Ratters — Satisfaction Up to $24 a week. No canvassing, experience. Home 
Lae Crusaders Kennels, Chase, Kansas. Decorators, Dept. 1020, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











guaranteed. 


shioned Shepherd Pups—Natural heelers. Guar- 





If You Agree to Show Them to Friends, I’ll send you 

















Old Fer iiwood Kennels, Lebannon, Tenn. two Actual Samples amazing Snag- proofed Silk Hosiery 
antee _——__—_——_——- —_— - emai and show you how to earn up to $22 a week. American 
America’s Finest Natural “Heeling Stock Dogs Semy- Mills, Dept. U-70, Indianapolis. 
kennel, Willow Springs, Mo. = 
—_—_—_-— —————— Mothers! Will you wear actual Sample Dresses and 
Shepherd Puppies. Trained Dogs. H. W. show to friends? Up to $22 in wee ix easy! No house 
English 4 to house. Give size, age. Harford Frocks, Dept. U-47, 


Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men Pani, Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 


Local Agents Wanted—To wear and demonstrate Free 





Purebred Male Collies—3 months old—$7.50 each. 
Collie Farm, Lavonia, Ga. 

Fox Terrier Puppies—$5.00, or exchange. 
Farm, Bessemer, Ala. 





Dog Wood 





Foxes 
For Sale— Red Foxes — aA delivery guaranteed. 














farl Farley, Centerville, Iowa Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 in a day 

oS easy., Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstration 

—— P equipment, actual samples Free. Progress Tailoring, 
Miscellaneous -314, 500 Throop, Chicago. 





If You Agree to Demonstrate I'll Send You Free a big 
stock of actual samples food products, home necessities, 
etc., and show you how to earn up to $3.00 in an hour. 
Blair, Dept. 287-K, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Quit Tobacco — Easily, Seeoeenrety. Send address. 
id 


John Stokes, Mohawk, Flor 








Agents-Salesmen H 
y : oney 
MEN WANTED IMMEDIATELY Honey With a Reputation and Nationally Famous— 
From catclaw, wahea, and meskete — 60-pound cans, 





GOOD PAY EVERY DAY 


Steady work all year on your own Rawleigh Route, 
which are established successes throughout America. 
Over 200 daily necessities needed every home. Steady 
repeaters. Big. profits, lowest prices, best values. 
Experience not needed. Use our capital. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., 


$4.50; two 60-pound cans, $8.40. You only pay freight 
from San Antonio, Texas. Truckers and car lot buyers 
should write. Uvalde County Apiaries, J. A. Simmons, 
Prop., Sabinal, Texas. 





Horse Training 
to Break and Train Horses’’—A book every 
It is Free; no obli- 


“‘How 
farmer and horseman should have. 





Dept. G-K-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. gation. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
—————_—_—————— Dept. 37, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
Agents—Smash, Go P tomy te ong Oy ‘offee, | 120 2p. 

Vanilla, 8%c. azor ades, or 4c. oe 
pa Chewing Gum, 12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, : Insecticides 2 we 
Me. 150 other bargains. Premiums. Experience un- Buchanan's Ethylene Chlorohydrin will Sprout Spring 
necessary. Carnation Co., PR, St. Louis, Mo. Crop Irish Potatoes—Directions on each package. Half 

pint treats two bushels, 70c; pint, $1 art, $2 








$4.95, postpaid. Merchants, 


Free Trial Packages and Display Case—Biggest mone oney ¥% gallon, $3.25; gallon, 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. 


making agents’ proposition yet. Extracts, medicines, write for wholesale prices. 
household remedies. New and different. No experience — 
or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co., Dept. A-71, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





Machinery 


1937 Double Geared Center Drive Engine Power All 





Til Give You Groceries at Wholesale besides splendid Steel. Hay Press, $260. Best horse power Steel Press, 
portunity to make up to $45.00 in a week. rand new $1.40. Prices delivered. Write for detailed informa- 
ford Sedan given as bonus. Details Free. Albert Mills, tion. Martin Mfg. Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 





#16 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Final Clearance—% horse, 110 volt, Induction Alter- 





Win Love and Success—Sell Cosmetics and Medicines. nating Motors, $8.50; 1,000 watt Generators, $19.50. 
Sure or full time. No money or experience needed. Free Other bargains. Electrical Surplus Company, 1885 
amples and sample case. Writ Keystone Laboratories, Milwaukee, Chicago. 





Dept. A-737, Memphis, Tenn. 





Medical 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded—At our risk try Dr. 
Robinson’s Remedy for Athlete’s Foot—Also highly rec- 
ommended for sore, tired, aching, sweaty feet: Send 50c. 
Bartow Co., Topeka, Kansas. 


I'l Start You in the Products Business on My Capital. 
% Home Necessities. Big profits. Quick repeats. Bar- 
nin deals. Write today. Ho-Ro-Co, 2749-R Dodier 
&, St. Louis, Mo. 








1,000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Drug Sundries, nae - . 
Specialties, Novelties — Agents undersell stores. IKree Wolf’s Pentrating Oil—Quickly relieves aching and 
titalog. Jobbers, Dept. 3309, 930 W. Roosevelt, Chicago. abscessed teeth. Postpaid, 35c. Wolf Laboratories, 


Orange City, Florida. 








Agents Make Flavors, Lotions, Shampoos, Medicines— 
ucts. Your name on labels. Materials supplied. 
(ulity Company, R-20030 Russell, Detroit, Michigan. 


Cough or Asthma Stopped or No Pay—Write for Free 
booklet. Nashville Medicine Co., Room 4, Benson Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 























Blood ins wo bead cor and Adassinthane Gets peshnae 1 
ular. on eral commission Writ or particulars. 
tere Seed Company, Chipley, Florida. . Motorcyc! €s 
Rocwnaisioned be age me, Ra poe-teed Gadel all 
1 Gilts, Sows, New Washing C und—Cleans everything. Sample makes. uthorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. hitman 
rolific. Fred Tree. aestores, SOLL-C Irving Park, Guinean: P Motoreycle & Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Wanted—Monument Salesmen. Georgia Memorial Co., 

{wings Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga. Old Gold Wanted 
8 weeks pigs. Pruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nur- Cash for Old Gold—Teeth, Watches, Jewelry—100% 
Males $7.75, ries, Dept. 25, Coneand. oa full cash value mailed day shipment received. Satisfac- 
Poland China tion guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. Informa- 


ae 
c— Any age. 





nas 
Championship 
Ten dollars, 


ithe 
ierville, Tenn. 
—_—_——$ 


—Same_ blood 
Show, Dallas. 
ayoso Farms, 


ugh Sanford, 


———— 


Bulls—Six to 
arlotte, N. 
gaia 


Purposes—By 
ith produetion 


geen 


., Florida. 
— 


























tion Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting Com- 


Texas Sales 
pany, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago. 


Mike More Money—Write for literature. 
Ofee, Weslaco, Texas. 


Photo Finishing 


Films Developed, 20c. To introduce our superior re- 
sults we will develop the first 6- or 8- exposure roll you 
send us and make a print of all good ne ives for only 
20c. Highest quality work. Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Quick service. Send roll with coin or stamps to 
Riteway Studios, Dept. 3, Fairfield, Ala. 








Immediate Service!—Pictures returned the same day 
film is received. Two beautiful heavy-weight Professional 
Enlargements and eight guaranteed Neverfade Perfec- 
toned Prints, 25e coin. Sixteen pictures from roll, 25c. 
American Studios, Service-A, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Immediate Service! No Delay!—Roll developed, print- 
ed, and two 5x7 double weight professional enlarge- 
ments or one tinted enlargement or six reprints—all for 





25c coin. Reprints, 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 
629-L, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Finer Finishing—Rolls developea and printed. with 


two professional Enlarge- 
Genuine, nationally known, 
Moen Photo Service, 


one colored Enlargement, 
ments—All for 25c (coin). 
Moentone Superior Quality. 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


or 





At Last!—All Your Prints in Natural Color—Their 








lifelikeness is outstanding; their beauty amazing. Roll 
developed, 8 natural color prints, 25c. Fast service. 
Natural Color Photo, C-53, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
Rolls Developed—To beautiful, double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed. never fade, 
perfect tone Prints, 25c, coin. Rays Photo Service, 


iL aCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Win Prize—$100. 00 Value Offer—Roll developed, 8& 
epee CS coupon on 8x10 paint- 
5 Daily service. Midwest Photo, 
b-53, Janesville, Wisooriain: 








Rolls Developed, Two Sets Dated Prints plus Enlarge- 


ment coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 2%c. 
— Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West 
egins.’’ 





Rolls Developed—Two new Beautitone Dublwate Pro- 
fessional Toe ers 8 guaranteed fadeless Beauti- 
tone Print Giant Snapshots, Inc., 667-PF, 
Greenbay, 





Wi isconsin. 





Prompt Service—Quality Work—Two beautiful double 
weight Gloss Enlargements, 8 Guaranteed Neverfade 
prints each roll, 25e. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, Ia. 





$100.00 Vaiue Prize Offer—Roll developed, 8 guaran- 
teed prints, oil painted enlargement, coupon on 8x10 
painted enlargement, 25c. mediate service. Janes- 
ville Film, A-53, Janesville, Wisconsin. 





Roll Developed with 16 Prints and 2 professional en- 
largements, 30c; 100 reprints, $1.00; 16 reprints and 2 
enlargements, 30c. Dependable, River Grove, Illinois. 





ie armel pecan developing, 8 Velox Prints and En- 
largement, Reprints, 3c. Enlargements with every 8. 
United Vila rieevica: East Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Daily Service!—Roll developed, 10 guaranteed prints, 
25ce. Valuable enlargement coupon. 16 Reprints, 
Modern Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Ideal Finishing — Roll developed and printed, 25c. 
Snapshot folder and enlargement coupon with each order. 
Ideal Photo Service, Box 2255, Paterson, New Jersey. 








20¢e. 








Roll Developed, two double weight professional En- 
largements, 8 guaranteed Prints, 25c, coin. Nationwide 
Photo Service, Box 3333, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Rolls Developed—Two beautiful double weight Pro- 
fessional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 25c. 
Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 











Special 
Super- 


Introductory Offer, 15c. Films developed by 
Fadeless process. Quick service. Reprints, 3c. 
foto Films, Dept. 114, Kansas City, Mo. 





Two Beautiful Portrait Type Double Weight Enlarge- 
ments, 8 guaranteed never-fade Prints each roll, 25c. 
Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa 





Roll Developed and 8 beautiful Velox Glossy Prints, 
25c, coin or stamps. Reprints, 3c each. Fotoprint 
Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
8 never-fade border Prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











5x7 Double Weight 
Club Photo 


Rolls Developed—25e coin—Two 
Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 





Rolls Developed, 8 Never-fade Prints, 25c, coin. En- 
largement free. Reprints, 3c each. Prompt service. Photo 
Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 


Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 3c. 
Work processed by Eastman’s Standard Formulas. 
North Studio, North, S. C. 








Rolls, 116 size and smaller, developed, no small prints, 
all beautiful glossy enlargements, 25c. Peeko Pictures, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





5x7 en- 
Sweetwater, 


8 Brilliant Fadeless Prints and 2 professional 
largements from roll, 25c. Modern Studio, 


Texas 





Quick Service—Rolls Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
2 Enlargements, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
Kansas. 








2 Sets Fadeless Velox Prints, 25 


Roll Developed, 2 
Photoshop, eetwater, Tex. 


enlargement coupons Free. 








Rolls poculeget Oe Print and one . Enlargement « of 
each exp 5e. Dunning Station, Chicago. 











Gold, $35.00 Ounce — Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 








Batteries crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or shipment returned. Free 
Faison Storage Batteries for Light, Power Plants— information. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
Witeen-year life ; 5-year unconditional guarantee. Free 1559 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
gil a ol -Jay’’ Company, 90 Sterling Avenue, 
é Old Money Wanted 
Fumlite Batteries, $39.75. Larger sizes slightly Old Money Wanted—Will pay Fifty Dollars for 1913 


Guaranteed 5 


Homelite Battery Co., 
) Tiinois. 


years. Liberty Head nickel (not Buffalo). I pay cash premi- 
Send 4¢ for Large Coin Folder. 


B. Max Mehl, 645 Mehl 


ums for all rare coins. 
May mean much profit to you. 
Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas. 





Bean Harvesters 





Patent Attorneys 
Inventors—-Write us for new free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor,’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. No 
charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
& Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-B 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


Soy Beans From the Row after they are ma- 
with Little Giant or Biloxi Special Harvesters. 
for descriptive literature. Hardy & Newsom, 
» TaGrange, N m ©. 








2 énlargements, 
Iilinois. 
h roll fin- 
Ala 


Rolls Developed, 8 guaranteed Prints, 
25e, coin. Western Photo Service, Galesburg, 








Free—Two Beautiful Enlargements with 
ished, 25¢ coin. The Photo Shop, Union Springs, 





Trial Offer—Your first roll film developed and printed 
15e. Murray's, Box 890, Birmingham, Alabama 





and 2 Enlarge- 
Texas. 


Roll Developed, 2 prints each negative, 
ments, 25e. Artshop, PF-2 Sweetwater, 
on 


20 Reprints, 25c. Film developed, 2 
tive, 25e. Skrudland, 6970-1 George, 





prints each nega- 
Chicago. 





l5e Develops and Prints Trial Roll. Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, la 





Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), 8 
Prints, 25c. Arbor Service, 37 Joliet, Illinois. 





Bees—Bee Supplies 


hee Hives—Finest Quality—Lowest Price. Write for 
e Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 


Have You a Sound, Practical Invention for Sale—Pat- 
ented or unpatented? If so, write Chartered Institute of 
American Inventors, Dent. 85, Washington, D. C. 








Inventors—Why not profit from your Unpatented and 
Patented Inventions? International Inventors Service, 
Leon Building, 503 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


Patents—Booklet Free. Low fees. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Ragietares Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. 


_ Bicycle Supplies 


Tires, Supplies—Best prices. 
Write for Free price list. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Every- 
ae for om. Central 


liste Co., 








Developing—Prints, 3c, 4c, 5¢e. Enlarging. Wilson 
a. 


Photo Service, Box 1311, Birmingham, Al 





Roll Developed, 2 prints each, 2 Enlargement coupons, 
25e. Summer’s Studio, Unionville, Mo. 








Dime (and this ad.) 
Fifico, Yale, Okla. (8 


One finishes your Trial Film 
Roll. 





Roll | Developed, Pi Printed, 5c. ‘Reprints, “Te. Howard's, 
2947 Jarvis, Chicago. 





Collections 


Claims Collected Everywhere — No 
collected. May’s Collection Agency, 


A Inventions Commercialized—Patented or unpatented. 
ccounts, Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


unless 
Ky. 





Patents — Reasonable terms. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, 





Book and advice Free. 
D. C. 





Cream Separators 

Milk at Half Your Present Cost—Old estab- 
acturer announces biggest Separator im- 
in 50 years. Send post card for free catalog 
Box 738-OF, Port Huron, Michigan. 


Personal 
Fairmont Maternity—Private Hospital—Over 25 years 
service to unmaried women needing seclusion. Working 
reduces expenses. Confidential, 1414 E. 27th Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Photo Finishing 


Hand Colored Enlargements with each roll, 25c. 40 
Reprints, 50c. Colorgraph, Dunning Station, Chicago. 


Drices, 








Electric Welders 


Welder — Attach 110-220 lines. 


Easy pay- 
831, Hamilton, Ohio. 








Printing 


Printing? Sewellprint, Wilmore, Kentucky. 





Refrigeration 


Kerosene Refrigeration Units. Windpower Electric 
Fencers. Curtis, 833-E 55th, Chicago. 





Schools and Colleges 


York for “‘Uncle Sam’’—Men-Women, age 18-50— 
Start $105--$175 month. Can you qualify? Get our Free 
Questionnaire — find out. _No obligations. Write, 
Instruction Service, 225. St. Louis, Mo. 





Schools and Colleges 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Start $1,260-$2,100 Year— 


Try next held examinations. Full particulars telling 
how to get appointment — Free. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. F-50, Rochester, N. Y. 





We Pay $25.00 a Week After Graduating from RBar- 








bering Department until given position. Beauty Cul- 
ture taught thoroughly. Florida's Barber & Beauty 
Colleges, Ja Ksonville, Fla. 
if ik 
obacco 


Save on Your Tobaceo—Buy direct from our Factory 
“Kentucky Pride’’ manufactured Chewing 30 big 
Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00. 30 full size Sacks 
Smoking, extra mild or natural, $1.00. 24 full size 
Swect Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray 
Tobacco Co., Murray, Ky. 

Postpaid—10 pounds very best long red leaf Burley, 
air cured Chewing or Smoking. This toobacco is guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction or money refunded. 10 pounds, 











$1.50; 20 pounds, $2.75; 50 pounds, $7.00; 100 pounds, 
$12.00. Cc. T. Spikes, ‘Dresden, Tenn. 

Square Deal—Postpaid, Gyaranteed—20 big 6-inch 
Twists, sweet or natural, and 20 old-fashion sweet Plugs, 


all for $1.00. Special Offer—2 big 80c 
or pipe Smoxing, 50c pipe, all for $1.00. 
Fancy Farm, Kentucky. 


sacks cigarette 
Tom Cash Al, 





Very Good Chewing and Smoking—12 pounds, dollar; 
better Tobacco, 10 pounds, dollar. Guaranteed to please. 
Special select Red Leaf Chewing or Gold Leaf Smoking, 
5 pounds, dollar. Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn. 





5, $1.00—Special Trial Of- 
4-Year-old mellow Chew- 

Box twist Free. Send cash 

Farmers Tobacco Co., Milburn, Ky. 


Postpaid—10 hands, 
fer. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ing or air-cured Smoking. 
or money order. 


50c; 2 





Buy the Best—We grow the finest quality genuine 
Tennessee Red Leaf Tcbacco. Now offering juicy Chew- 
ing or Mellow Smoking, 12 pounds for $1.00. Cash with 
order, Chambers Farms, McConnell, Tenn. 





“Just Plain Common Sense’ —If satisfied you will 
ordre from me again. Virginia’s Golden Burley, air- 
cured, 25 hands, $1.00; 60, $2.00, postpaid. Greyledge, 
Alvarado, Virginia. 





Postpaid—vVery finest 28-inch 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.50; 
Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
den, Tennessee. 


sweet juicy 
extra Smokin 
Ernest Jolley ; 


ere 
$1.25. 


Dres- 





Kentucky's Favorite—Guaranteed Best Grade Mild 
Smoking or Juicy Red Chewing —10 pounds, $1.00 
Recipe, flavoring, box Plugs Free. Doran Farms, 
Murray, Kentucky. 





Postpaid—10 pounds, extra select air-cured, aged, 
mellow Chewing or Smoking, box manufactured Twist, 
$1.00. Guaranteed satisfaction. Joe Cooper, Wingo, Ky. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed —- Good 2-year-old cherry red 
long leaves—Mild, medium, or strong Chewing, 10 Is., 
$1.30; Smoking, $1.00. Clyde Tilley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid—Trial Offer—10 pounds Kentucky Red Leaf, 
mellow air-cured Chewing or mild Smoking, box manu- 
factured Twist, $1.00. Pete Smith, Hickory, Ky. 





Postpaid—Very Finest Juicy Redleaf—Chewing, 10 
pounds, $1.35; extra Smoking, $1.00. Perfect satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. E. E. Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Special Trial Offer—15 pounds extra, mild Smoking, 
$1.00; choice air-cured Chewing, $1.25. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Vancleve Farms, Hickory, Ky. 





Guaranteed, 
juicy Redleaf 
$1.00. Bernard 


Postpaid—Very best, 24-28 inch, 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.35; 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


sweet, 
Smoking, 





Postpaid—3-year-old, juicy, mellow Red Leaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.35; real Smoking, $1.10. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. B. Moon, Sharon, Tenn. 





mellow 
$1.00. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—2-Year-old long red 
leaf Chewing or Mild Smoking, 10 pounds, 
Brown Tobacco Farm, Ralston, Tenn. 





Postpaid—Two years old, high rade _Redleaf—Chew- 











ing, 10 pounds, 50; Smoking, Guaranteed. 
Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Special!—30 Days Only—Chewing, 15 pounds, $1.25; 
Smoking, 15, $1.00. Send remittance with order. 
Ralph Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, aperanieet--— Very finest Chewing, 10 























$2.09, or second, 8 Ibs., Smoking, 10 Ds., $1 00. 
S. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid, Juaranteed — Rich, 1 mellow, hand picked 
Redleaf—Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00 
Lee Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 

20 pounds, $1.25; guaranteed, extra clean, mild 
smoking or 15 Ibs. old Kentucky mellow chewing. 
Farmers Club, Milburn, Ky. 

Postpaid, Guaranteed — 3 Years old bright waxey 
Chewing, 10 pounds, $1.25; waxey Smoking, $1.00. 
B. Adams, Dresden, Tenn. 

Postpaid—2 inches, mellow Red Leaf—Chewing, 
10 pounds, $1 Smoking, $1.00. Guaranteed. Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Aged—Mellow—-Chewing Tobacco, 11 pounds $1.00. 


Smoking, ready-flavored, 12 pounds $1.00. H. H. West- 


berry, Screven, Georgia. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Very Finest Redleaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 pounds, $1.35; extra Smoking, $1.00. Elmer 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Extra good Chewing, 10 Ibs., 
$1.50; good Smoking, $1.25; sample, 25c. Wesley 
Butts, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, Guaranteed—Extra Fine Ouality Chewing 
28-30 inches long, $2.00; Smoking, $1. R. Galli- 
more, Dresden, Tenn. 





Postpaid, guaranteed—Extra good Chewing, 
$1.00; Smoking, 10 pounds, $1.00. E. L. 
Dresden, Tennessee. 


8 pounds, 
Gallimore, 





Tobacco, Postpaid — Selected good red Chewing, ten 
pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.10. Norman Jolley, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 





89ce—Special 
natural. lle for postage. 


Offer—32 Big 6-inch Twists, sweet or 
Twist Sales, Fancy Farm, Ky. 





Postpaid, 


Guaranteed—Natural Leaf Chewing, 8 Ibs., 
$1.00; Smoking, s 


10. C. A. Wilson, Dresden, Tenn 


Tree Killer 


Enough to Kill Over 200 Trees or Sprouts, 
Sample Free. Saves.time, work, and dollars. 
Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


Wanted to Buy 
Old Envelopes, Stamps, Folded Letters with stamps or 
postmarks on them, used before 1880. Leading collector 
offers highest cash prices. Interesting information mailed 
Free. R. Rice, 2652 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 





$3.00. 
Bo-Ko 








Water Systems 
Farm Water Supply Systems at Factory Prices—New 
easy to install models. Write for Free catalog. Address: 
Water System Company, P. O. Box 270, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





Writers—Songs—Poems 
Songwriters—Send for Free Rhyming Dictionary and 
Writers’ Guide. MMM Publishers, 638 Studio Bldg., 
Portland, Oregon. 





Song Poems Wanted—Any subject—Send best 
today Toe offer. Richard Bros., 31 Woods Bldg., Chicago. 





FTER _ more 

than 30 years 
spent in studying 
farm problems with 
our Southern farm- 
ers—and for most 
of the last 30 years 
myself operating the 
farms I now live on—I am convinced 
that four of the South’s greatest 
drawbacks, drains, and dangers are 
these:— 

1. Uncontrolled water on our lands; 


2. Uncontrolled fire in our forests; 
3. Uncontrolled weather on our build- 


ings; 

4. Uncontrolled ugliness on our high- 
ways and home grounds. 

Furthermore, I am also fully con- 
vinced (1) that a tragically short- 
sighted and out-of-date system of 
taxing real estate is largely responsi- 
ble for the widespread prevalence of 
these four evils and (2) that for a 
“right about face” that would start 
us on a new era of Southern progress 
and upbuilding, a wisely reformed 
tax system could do more than al- 
most anything else. 





How Present Policies Hurt 


Let’s see how our present tax~poli- 
cies affect all these problems. If a 
landowner now lets his land gully 
and wash away to the hurt of this 
generation and to the impoverish- 
ment of all future generations, what 
happens? Do our present tax sys- 
tems rebuke or hinder or check him 
in any way? By no means. On the 
contrary they seem to try to reward 
him. His tax assessments per acre 
are reduced, and some of the tax bur- 
den he has been toting is thus shifted 
to the shoulders of the rest of us. Our 
foolish tax system does not penalize 
him for making the county poorer. 
It does penalize all the rest of us for 
his shiftlessness and neglect. 

The same foolish policy prevails 
in the case of our forest wealth. The 
man who lets fire ravage his wood- 
land, burn up the humus and nitro- 
gen, destroy the young growth and 
stunt the older growth—what do our 
tax systems do to him? They reduce 
his tax assessment and therefore his 
~ tax-load per acre—while they in- 
crease the assessment and tax-load of 
the man who keeps a good stand of 
thrifty trees by raking fire lanes 
through his woods and putting out 
every fire as soon as he sees a puff of 
smoke anywhere in his woods. 

Nor is it in increased tax burdens 
alone that we suffer whenever any- 
body in our section lets his crop land 
become too poor to produce profit- 
able crops or his timberland become 
too fire-ravaged to produce profitable 
timber. In all these things we need 
to remember that the man who pro- 
duces poverty for himself helps pro- 
duce poverty for all the rest of us. Be- 
cause he will have less cash income 
each year, our merchants will have 
less trade; banks smaller deposits; 
preachers, doctors, lawyers, and 


teachers will have smaller salaries 





Let’s Make Taxation Promote P rogress, Not P unish It 


By CLARENCE.POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Company 





* BECAUSE 1 LET MY 
LAND GULLY AMD MY 
WOODS BURN OVER 
MY ASSESSMENT WAS 
REDUCED FROM $25, 
PER ACRE To $/0 


‘BECAUSE | BUILT UP 
MY LAND AND PRO- 





iD A 
TECTEO MY Woop- 
44WOS , MY ASSESS- 
MENT WAS INCREASED 
FROM $25 PER ACRE | 
7o ¥50° 


















SHOULD WE NOT ADOPT A PLAN-— SO THAT IN FUTURE IF A LANDOWNER 
DESTROYS SOIL FERTILITY AND DECREASES TAX VALUES, HE WILL PAY 
A HIGHER RATE PER 4/00 THAN LANDOWNER WHO BUILDS Soll 
FERTILITY AND INCREASES TAX VALUES? 


and fees, and so on and so on. Every 
interest and every industry suffers 
whenever any man, no matter how 
humble, becomes a_poverty-breeder 
for himself and others. 


More Paint and More Beauty 


Or take No. 3 of our quartette of 
economic drains, “Uncontrolled 
Weather on Our Buildings.” In a 
warm climate of abundant rainfall 
such as the South’s, buildings decay 
much more rapidly than in the cold- 
er, dryer states. Failure to paint is 
not only a great economic loss but 
keeps millions of Southerners from 
having the fine sense of pride, dig- 
nity, and well-being they would have 
if we could indeed “Make the South 
a Land of Painted Farm Houses.” 
Yet the common rule of tax assessors 
is to increase tax assessments, and 
thereby increase tax payments, on 
Mr. Thrifty Farmer who paints 
his house and to reduce the assess- 
ments of Mr. Shiftless who exempli- 
fies the ancient Scripture: “By sloth- 
fulness the roof sinketh in and by 
idleness of the hands the house 
leaketh.” 

And next, Uncontrolled Ugliness. 
Our South could easily be made one 
of the most beautiful regions on the 
face of the earth. California has 
much less natural opportunity for 
beauty, as a famous Southerner re- 
cently remarked. Take one Southern 
plant now again beginning to blos- 
som and to justify its name, “The 
Flower of the 101 Days”—I have long 
said that if it were wisely and widely 
planted all over Dixie, travelers 
would come from all over America 
every summer to enjoy “The Land 
of theCrape Myrtle.” In winter 
months, as Dr. David R. Coker has 
pointed out, the camellia japonica, if 
planted everywhere it should be, 
would make our coastal plains world- 
famous for its beauty. Simply by us- 
ing hardy shrubs and trees that if 
once well planted in good soil may 
almost be left alone ever after—our 
evergreen pines, cedars, magnolias, 
and hollies; and our blossoming dog- 





wood, redbud, mimosa, crape myr- 
tle, and camellia japonica—every 
Southern home and roadside could 
be made glorious with color and fra- 
grance almost the year round. And 
here again progress would probably 
be ten times as rapid if every land- 
owner did not feel that even to give a 
Southern home all the beauty that is 
its natural right is to invite reprisals 
from our senseless system of taxing 
real estate with no regard whatever 
as to whether (1) future tax values 
are being created to everybody’s fu- 
ture benefit or (2) present tax values 
destroyed to everybody’s future loss. 


What These Four Evils Cost 


The first and greatest need, we re- 
peat, is that all of us shall wake up 
and realize how much these four 
“uncontrolled” evils are costing all 
of us. Get into your car and go any- 
where in your county and take note 
of conditions with a_ thoughtful 
mind. See how many fields you find 
impoverished by uncontrolled water, 
either outright gullying or else by in- 
sidious “sheet erosion,” that gradual 
skimming off of the topsoil often as 
disastrous as gullying itself. See how 
many pieces of woodland you find 
stunted or half-dying from Uncon- 
trolled Fire, how many buildings are 
rotting from Uncontrolled Weather. 
And then see if this thought does not 
sink deep into your consciousness 
with ever-increasing force: “Every 
man who lets uncontrolled water 
injure his land, uncontrolled fire 
stunt his trees, or uncontrolled 
weather rot his houses—he is mak- 
ing all the rest of us poorer. Every 
time his taxes are reduced $1 or 
$100 as a result of his neglect, $1 
or $100 more tax burden is put on 
the backs of the rest of us who try 
to take care of our land and woods 
and buildings. And every time he 
lets his income be reduced by uncon- 
trolled water, fire, or weather, every 
interest and industry in the section is 
hurt—merchants, bankers, doctors, 
preachers, teachers, lawyers, editors, 
all are more poorly supported.” 





Now if all these things are true 
and any thoughtful reader can decide 
that for himself—then we also sub- 
mit that it is high time to do some- 
thing about it. Instead of having our 
tax systems reward and encourage 


ugliness, waste, and shiftlessness, “ 


they should encourage beauty, prog. 

ress, and prosperity. 
Take soil neglect, for example: 

You and I may have on our farms. 


' some eroding field that we have long 


thought we would terrace and treat 
“sometime,” or a piece of timber we 
have intended to protect against fire’ 
“sometime” (I have been guilty of 
these things myself); but somehow 
it gets neglected year after year. But 
if there were either (1) an extra 10 
per cent penalty tax on eroding land 


‘or on woodlands unprotected against 


fire or (2) a 10 per cent discount in 
tax rate on fields properly terraced or 
woodland properly safeguarded 
against fire, nearly every last one of 
us would get appropriately busy just 
before tax-listing time. The great 
value of using taxation to encourage 
conservation is that it sets up an ines- 
capable Judgment Day against every 
one of us once every twelve months 
—a definite day when decision and 
action must be taken or penalties ac- 
cepted. 


Wouldn’t This Law Help? 


The South has suffered long 
enough, and Southern progress and 
prosperity have been held back long 
enough, by all four evils we have 
been discussing. The men and 
women voters who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer are themselves nv- 
merous and powerful enough to get 
reforms from legislatures to be 
elected this year and next. Why not 
resolve now to ask every candidate 
for House or Senate how he stands 
on these matters? At the very least 
he should be willing to incorporate 
into the tax laws of his state some 
declaration somewhat as follows:— 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
this Commonwealth to so use its system of 
real estate taxation as to encourage the con- 
servation of soils, forests, beauty, etc., and 
all tax assessors are hereby instructed to 
make no increase in the tax valuation of 
any piece of real estate as a result of the 
owner’s enterprise in adopting any one 
or more of the following progressive 
policies:— 

1. Conservation of soils and soil fertility; 

2. Protection of forests against fire; 

3. Painting homes and buildings; 

4. Beautifying home grounds, roadsides, 
etc. 

Eventually we should go even fur- 
ther. There should be either (1) a 
reduction of 10 per cent or more 1n 
tax rate on all lands protected from 
erosion, all forests protected against 
fire, and all homes adequately paint- 
ed and beautified; or else (2) there 
should be an increase of 10 per cent 
or more in tax rate levied on eroding 
land, fire-ravaged forests, decaying 
buildings, and unplanted home 
grounds. 

If the South is to prosper, we must 
make taxation promote progress, not , 
punish it. 
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PACKED BETTER e TASTE BETTER 





|$54,000 IN PRIZES 



































Address 


Name. 
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WHATS THE warren ony -ER-/ 
witl# THESE CORN THOUGHT 1D 
LAKES? THEY ARENT TRY THESE 
CRISP AND TASTY OTHER ONES 
LIKE KELLOGG'S AND SEE—. 
aS = 























Grocer’s name and address 
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ARE THEY 


LEZ LLS 








Write your answer—you may win one of 5148 prizes! 





ANYONE CAN ENTER! 


LOOK at the second cartoon above. 
You can almost hear what he is say- 
ing and she is answering. She’s not 
the first woman to make the mistake 
of thinking that all corn flakes are 
alike. And now she’s finding out! 


Kellogg’s—the original Corn 
Flakes — represent by far the big- 
gest value you can buy. They’re 
made better — of premium white 
corn, in the great spotless Kellogg 
plant. They’re packed better — the 
only corn flakes kept oven-fresh by 
Kellogg’s patented heat-sealed bag, 
inside the package. And they taste 
better — no imitation has ever 
duplicated their delicious flavor. 


Decide now what you think this 
hushand and wife are saying to each 
other. Using not more than twenty 
words for each — fill in the two 
balloons in the second cartoon. Or 
else just write your suggested answer 
on a plain sheet of paper. Send it 
in with a Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
package-top. Easy, isn’t it? Enter 
the contest today! 


Here's a sample of how to do it: 


HUSBAND: 


Well, I’m sorry — but I like that Kellogg 
flavor better. No other corn flakes have it. 


WIFE: 
l agree with you, 
dear. Guess I'll 
have to remem- 
ber that slogan 
and say ‘‘Kel- 
logg’s” before I 
say ‘‘corn 
flakes,” 
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MADE BETTER 








1" PRIZE "5000 CASH 


4th and 5th PRIZES 


LINCOLN-ZEPHYR SEDANS 

Beautiful 1937 4-door sedans with 

the smooth, brilliant performance 
of V-12 power 





2NO PRIZE $3000 CASH 
380 PRIZE $2000 CASH 














5143 OTHER PRIZES: 


5 DE LUXE FORD V°8 “85” SEDANS brand-new Fordor trunk models 
5 FORD V°8 “60” SEDANS Roomy new Fordor Sedans 





60 CROSLEY Shelvador 
REFRIGERATORS ‘ew 1937 models, with 


exclusive Shelvador fea- 
ture for extra usable 
storage space, and Elec- 






















23. ....-.-. $50 prizes 
23... ...+ » $25 prizes 
23. .....-. $10 prizes 






1 Fill in the balloons in the sec- 
ond cartoon above with the words 
you believe the man and woman 
are saying. Do not use over 
twenty words for each speech. 
Write your own name and ad- 
dress — and that of your grocer 
—jin the space provided under 
the illustration. Or, simply write 
your answer on a plain sheet of 
paper. Send in as many entries 
as you wish, provided each is ac- 
companied by a package-top. 


2 Mail your entries, together 
with the package-tops from Kel- 


trosaver unit. 
84-ice-cube 
capacity. 


Value, $160. Value, $110. 


120 GRUNOW Teledial 
RADIOS (runow 12tube “Teledial” 


automatic tuning 
radios. Latest model 
for world-wide, all- 
wave reception. 








policies for one year. 


And 4853 prizes in grocery orders. Merchandise to 
be selected by the winners at their own local stores: 


4715 ...... $1 prizes 


23....... $5 prizes 
BR et oo oo OS Brizes 
23 ...222+.2- $2 prizes 


logg’s Corn Flakes, to Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes Contest, Dept. K, 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Your entry must be postmarked 
not later than midnight, July 12, 
1937. 


3 This contest is open to every 
one in the United States except 
employees of the Kellogg Com- 
pany, their advertising agents, or 
employees of Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp., and their families. 
4 Prizes, in order of their value, 
will be awarded to the writers of 
those conversations which are 


100 MONARK SILVER 
KING DE LUXE BICYCLES 


— 50 boys’ and 50 girls’ models — 
value $42.95—each with fire and theft 





4853 prizes worth $6900 


best in the opinion of the judges. 
Their decisions will be final. In 
case of ties, duplicate awards will 
be made. 

5 All entries become the prop- 
erty of the Kellogg Company. 

6 All entries will be handled by 
the Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


You can send as many entries 
as you wish 
provided each one is accom- 
panied by a Kellogg’s Corn 

Flakes package-top. 
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